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HIS advertisement, which appears in the 

May 15 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, is the third in the Edison Mazda Lamp 
series depicting the theme ‘Light is the Lite 
of the Home.”’ 





Me 
Melody of Music 
ees the 


Melody of Light 


* T seventeen when voices 
change, and the whole world 
changes too—what scenes do you 
remember when you think of 
seventeen ? 


Evening scenes, most of them. 
The shaded lamp; the group 
around the piano; snatches of songs 
long forgotten; the radiance of 
laughter and the sparkle of bril- 


liant eyes. 


Whether the rugs were rich or 
the pictures rare is difficult now 
to remember. For any living room 
is richly furnished if music and 
light are there. Youthful voices 
and a shaded lamp—the melody 
of music and the melody of light. 











© E. L. W. of G. E. Co. The third of a series painted by NORMAN ROCKWRLL for the Edin Lamp Werks. 


ACKED by Mazpa Service, centered inthe great __ best in lighting. Each lamp is wrapped in a distinctive 

Research Laboratories of the General Electric “His Only Rival’ wrapper—and this as well as the 

Company, and by forty years of continuous develop- name Edison Mazpa etched on each lamp is your assur- 
ment, Edison Mazpa lamps represent the latest and ance of lighting quality and service. 


Use Edison MAzDA lamps for every lighting purpose. 
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Between 3,000 and 
4,000 new retail elec- 
trical stores have 
been opened within 
the past twelve 
months. An increas- 
ing number of these 
new shops iy of the 


on iL as shown 
the right. They 
Ss inviting. They 


are conducted by pro- 
gressive, energetic, 
straight-thinking 
business men. They 
stimulate sales of 
electrical appliances. 
And they are the 
electric light com- 
panies’ best possible 
allies in widening 
the use of electricity 
and creating public 
good will. 





Public Policy and Merchandising Policy 


ANY of the younger, forward-looking central 

station executives, to judge from some recent con- 
versations we have heard, are frank to recognize the in- 
timate relation that exists between trade policy and 
public policy; that is, between the utility company’s at- 
titude and policy toward trade matters of merchandis- 
ing, wiring, sales, etc., and public opinion toward the 
utility as reflected back from trade opinion toward that 
utility. 

The local electrical trade can always exert a powerful 
influence on public opinion. Electrical contractors, 
merchants and dealers and their employees are in con- 
stant contact with the lighting company’s customers. 
Their opinions are consulted concerning service troubles, 
high bills, complaints, etc. The kind of an answer the 
customer gets back in each case is likely to depend on 
the attitude of the electrical man based on the treatment 
he feels he has had at the hands of the utility. And so 
public opinion, most highly prized of central station 
possessions, is daily being given direction “for or 
against,” by trade opinion! 

The electrical trade itself is growing in importance 
in every community. Thousands of new electric retail 
stores, including many of the high-class type shown 
on this page, are being opened throughout the country. 
These stores are equipped to do a merchandising busi- 
ness and to do it right. And figures given in a recent 
issue of this magazine indicated that the volume of 





And why should not 
beauty and dignity 
characterize all shops 
where electrical home 
devices are sold? 
What other merchant 
carries a line that 
can do a fraction as 
much to reduce toil, 
increase comfort, en- 
hance beauty, and 
add to the efficiency 
of “the greatest busi- 
ness in the world” 
—housekeeping? The 
shop pictured is the 
new store of the 
Electric Construction 
& Sales Company of 
Cleveland in gala 
attire for its open- 
ing day. 


electrical resale merchandise sold during 1920 will be 
three or four times the sales of electricity by central 
stations, 

The trade is growing up to be a real factor. The half 
million people employed by electrical manufacturers, 
jobbers, contractors and dealers can help form sound 
public opinion toward any constructive program of cen- 
tral station development. If the lighting companies 
have a message to be spread before the court of public 
opinion, rightly guided trade opinion can be relied upon 
to put it over. 





Public Convenience Demands It! 


There are thirty-seven different types of attachment plugs 
and receptacles in electrical use today. All are excellent; but 
they won’t fit one another. They are not interchangeable. 

The standard plug with parallel blades is the plug most 
widely produced today. Twelve competing manufacturers 
make it. Two hundred appliance makers now supply it with 








It is the type recommended by the National 
It is con- 


their devices. 
Electric Light Association wiring committee. 
venient. Exposing no live contacts—it is safe. 

Public opinion demands an end to present attachment- 
plug confusion. Public convenience demands “one standard 


plug.” 
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If Electricity Bills Were Payable at the 
Nearest Electrical Dealer’s Store 
















John Smith 
—Hlectrical Deale,- { 
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The customer would find it m 

The dealer would sell more m 

The electric lighting company 
incalculable value to it as a 
friendly public opinion. 




















The housewife could pay her bill promptly and con- 
veniently, without a trip to the lighting company’s 
office, saving her time and carfare. If she usually 
paid by check, as a small fraction do, she would save 
postage and delay, besides probably welcoming the 
excuse, when out marketing or shopping, to stop in 
the nearest electric store and inquire about new appli- 
ances she had seen advertised or in the windows. 

And then, some month when she “can’t understand 
why this electric bill is so high,” she would feel that 
by asking “Mr. Smith, our electrical dealer, whether 
the amount seems all right” she would get an answer 
in her own best interests, instead of what she suspects 
might be a stock reply from one of the clerks in the 
lighting company’s office. 


More appliances’ would 





ore convenient. 

erchandise. 

would put into operation a plan of 
builder of appliance load and of 
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The dealer would get hundreds of his best appliance 
“prospects” to enter his store once a month and look 
over his merchandise on their way to and from the 
eashier’s cage. Such a stream of store visitors could 
hardly be produced by hundreds of dollars of news- 
paper advertising space. 

People would bring in for repairs their devices ‘not 
working.” The dealer’s wiring department would get 
orders for new electrical work, extensions, outlets, fix- 
tures, etc. In a small store the cashier in charge of 
company collections could help keep the dealer’s own 
accounts in better shape, and would be there to wait 
on customers if he wanted to step out. And the dealer 
himself would feel that the electric lighting company 
was interested in him and was “playing his game.” 
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he sold in the com- 
munity; popular in- 
terest in electricity 
would be stimulated, 
and as a result more 
electricity would be 
used. The saving in 
customers’ time would 
result in more prompt 
company collections. 
Tangible points of co- 
operation would be es- 
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company would bene- 
fit from greater friend- 
liness on the part of 
both the public and 
eh the electrical trade. 
: Each dealer’s store co- 
operating in the collec- 
tion plan would be a 
distributing point for 
friendly opinion for the 
utility company and 
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: for the friendly inter- ; 
tablished with local pretation of high bills, 
contractors and deal- Dozens of local elec- 

ers. Each neighbor- trical men would be 

hood cashier or dealer constantly at work ex- 

might also recommend 


or offer for sale to cus- 
tomers “baby bonds” 
or stock in the local 
utility company, thus 
further strengthening 
public relations. ~ 
































plaining to customers 
that the utility was a 
progressive institution, 
conducted by earnest 
gentlemen endeavoring 
to give a full service 











for a nominal price. 
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A Message to Central Station Executives 






The Measure of Your “Commercial Manager” 


PON the “commercial manager” of 
the central station in any community 
a heavy responsibility is laid. His 
job, above all else, is to promote the 
electrical development of his town and city 
by enlisting every means and every local agency 
at hand. His prime responsibility is to get more 
electricity into the service of the local public. 

His first and largest duty is to see that all 
of the local forces for electrical development are 
working harmoniously for the common purpose 
of getting more electrical devices sold and, so, 
more electricity used. And any commercial 
manager who lets a growing merchandise busi- 
ness being done by his own department ob- 
struct his vision of his larger responsibilities 
as electrical leader and “chief electrical booster” 
in his community is failing to work to the best 
interests of not only the public and the electrical 
industry but of the company and stockholders 
who pay him his salary. 

Invariably where such conditions exist the 
chief executive officers—the presidents, treas- 
urers or veneral managers—of the electric light 
companies involved have simply not had the 
opportunity to study the consequences, the 
serious setbacks to local electrical development 
and to favorable public opinion, which are bound 
to result from such a policy. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING believes that the 
commercial manager’s responsibility to his com- 
pany and its stockholders must be: 


1. To encourage electrical sales by every com- 
petent electrical business firm in town and to point 
out to each and all new opportunities to sell goods. 
By thus becoming a sort of impartial “sales coun- 
sellor” to all local electrical concerns the central 
station commercial man will produce the greatest 
results in appliances and load added to his lines and 
in making friends for the company among local 
electrical men who are in constant contact with 
the company’s customers. 


2. If the electric lighting company sells mer- 
chandise its own appliance department should be 
treated on a par with the other stores of 
responsible electrical dealers in town, for every 


other local electrical store is working just as truly 
to add appliances to the central station lines. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING believes that the 
tremendous local prestige of the central station 
should in fairness be shared in by other respon- 
sible dealers, instead of having this power 
turned into competition against them. 

When in its newspaper advertising the cen- 
tral station’s own electric shop or appliance 
salesroom is mentioned, is it not sound business 
for the central station to give also names and 
addresses of other local electrical stores? 

When the company puts an appliance adver- 
tisement on the back of its monthly bills, sent 
out to its thousands of customers, should not 
every local dealer be there listed? 

Could not the record of the company’s resi- 
dence customers (which if complete will show 
what appliances are in use by each customer) 
be made available for reference by every repu- 
table dealer? In many instances today these 
lists are jealously guarded for the exclusive 
use of the central station appliance department, 
enabling it to make a “showing” of appliances 
sold, at the expense of possibly five times as 
many sales lost through withholding this pros- 
pect list from the local electrical trade. 

And if customers’ visits to the office to pay 


their monthly lighting bills give the appliance 


department an unfair advantage in the minds 
of local dealers why not arrange to have bills 
paid also through local electric shops, benefiting 
the public, dealers and utility company? 

The “commercial manager” of the central 
station is the logical leader of electrical develop- 
ment in his town; he should be the impartial 
booster of everything and every concern elec- 
trical. Commercial managers who are off on a 
tangent of merchandising solitaire, or who fail 
to see the larger, impartiai, all-inclusive respon- 
sibilities of their position, should in the interest 
of their companies’ stockholders be set right or 
replaced by others who measure up to the big 
opportunity of the commercial manager’s job! 
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Your “Self-Interest” 


In the Prosperity of Your Central Station 


By A. EMORY WISHON 


President Pacific Coast Section National Electric Light Association 
Assistant General Manager San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation 


ENTRAL STATION develop- 
C ment has been aptly termed 
the thermometer that indi- 
cates the degree of prosperity of 
the entire electrical industry— 
manufacturers, jobbers, contractors 
and dealers and all who aid in any 
way in the production and sale of 
electrical goods. 
The self-interest of each of these 
latter groups in the prosperity 


PO 


whether he is an electrical inven- 
tor, a manufacturer, jobber, con- 
tractor, manager, engineer or ac- 
countant. That answer will be 
based upon vision governed by self- 
interest. The following points may 
at the present day be considered as 
electrical axioms: 


1. Central station development is the 
thermometer that indicates the degree 


If the conscience of the electrical 
industry were not clear, if we of the 
electrical industry were not con- 
vinced that our industry could 
stand the acid test of analysis, of 
its efficiency in serving the public, 
of bettering the standards of living, 
of being the basis of future prog- 
ress, it would be as well that the 
public did not understand. 

Picture the world of today 








and success of the central sta- 
tion is obvious. Without an 
adequate supply of inexpensive 
central station service there 


OW, ia return, the central 





would be no way to operate the 
appliances and devices sold by 
the dealers; the contractors 
would have no wiring to do; 
the jobbers would have no 
electrical supplies or special- 
ties to distribute, nor no elec- 
trical trade to sell them to, and 
there would be little or no call 
for the products of electrical 
manufacturers. 

But just as important to the 
central station, on the other 
hand, is the help and friend- 
ship of the electrical trade in 
solving one of the most impor- 


station can look to the elec- 
trical trade—manufacturers, job- 
bers, contractors and dealers and 
their employees—to create more 
favorable public opinion and better 
appreciation of what the utilities 
and the electrical industry are do- 
ing for the public. 

The electrical trade can mold 
public good will and encourage leg- 
islation that will promote greater 
electrical development. Upon this 
continued development depends 
the prosperity of every group 
and every individual in the elec- 


tant problems now before util- 
ities as a class—the molding 
of favorable public opinion, 








trical industry. 








which shall be reflected in laws 
encouraging the development of elec- 
tric service companies and, indirect- 
ly, the electrical industry as a 
whole. Such favorable and friendly 
public opinion is vital to the life 
and future of the central station. 
From any program of trade co-oper- 
ation, therefore, the central station 
has far more to gain than any other 
group, although in turn the other 
groups will prosper in the same 
ratio as does the central station. 
Ask an electrical man what the 
most important problem of the elec- 
trical industry is today and his an- 
swer probably will depend on the 
part he is playing in that industry, 


of prosperity of the entire electrical 
industry. 

2. Electrical development requires 
financing. To finance, a protected in- 
vestment and a fair return are neces- 
sary. 

3. If electrical development is to con- 
tinue, fair, fearless legislation, national 
and local, is necessary. 

4. Legislation usually represents the 
opinion of the voter. 

5. Legislation should represent the 
opinion of the voter; it is a funda- 
mental of our democracy. 


With these electrical axioms in 
mind, I answer the question: The 
greatest problem that faces the 
electrical industry today is to have 
the public understand what the in- 
dustry is doing for the nation. 





and then take from it the elec- 
trical development of the last 
thirty years. Try to visualize 
it. Concentrate upon it, until 
you can see clearly the picture 
of that world as it would be 
without the comforts of life, 
without adequate means of 
communication or transporta- 
tion, without electric light or 
power, and without possibili- 
ties. 

Our industry is that great 
electrical scheme that makes 
the world of today possible, on 
which every line of business, 
the comforts of the home, the 
efficiency of production and 
the standards of living of the 
future must depend. 

The public will not take the 
time to interest itself in the 
problems that confront the 
electrical industry, and that 
public understanding and interest 
can be brought about only when we 
make the problems of the electrical 
industry the problems of the indi- 
vidual of the public by proving to the 
individual of that public what the 
electrical industry is doing for him, 
what further development of electri- 
cal industry means to him in dollars 
and cents gain and what a delay in 
electrical development means in dol- 
lars and cents loss to his individual 
business. 

As a Westerner I will speak of 
conditions West. But the theory of 
interesting the public in electrical 
development by self-interest is ap- 
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plicable North, East, South and 
West. 

We who have studied the prob- 
lems of the development of the 
West know that the West will not 
develop ahead of its hydro-electric 
development. The greater portion 
of the Western territory depends 
upon hydro-electric pumping for ir- 
rigation of its arid lands, if agri- 
culture is to be further extended. 
If factories are to be built in the 
West, cheap power must be obtain- 
able. 


DELAY OF ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 
DELAYS GENERAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND PROSPERITY 


Any form of legislation, national 
or state, that delays electrical de- 
velopment delays the development 
and prosperity of the West and of 
the nation. And any thinking elec- 
trical man can sit down and figure 
out just where any particular busi- 
ness loses in dollars and cents when 
hydro-electric development ceases. 
Prove your case to the individual by 
proving where that individual’s 
pocketbook is hurt when your busi- 
ness is hurt and you will have a 
convert who will see that your busi- 
ness shall prosper. 

When electrical development 
ceases the prosperity of the con- 
tractor, dealer, jobber and manufac- 
turer ceases. When electrical de- 
velopment is encouraged their busi- 
ness is encouraged. 

This Western country is yet elec- 
trically unsaturated and will be for 
many years to come, and the engi- 
neers and commercial men of the 
different companies have plotted 
their anticipated load curves, based 
upon past experiences, several 
years into the future. Superimpos- 
ing these anticipated load curves, 
we have before us a graphic proof 
of just what increase in kilowatts 
we can expect for this territory for 
the future, if proper encourage- 
ment is given to electrical develop- 
ment. 

Next, dividing our electrical in- 
vestment of today by the total kilo- 
watt load gives us the unit cost per 
kilowatt of investment. Taking the 
cost per kilowatt installed, it is a 
simple matter to multiply the in- 
creased load for any future year by 
this unit cost and determine the 
moneys to be spent in electrical de- 
velopment in the West for any fu- 
ture year. 

Next, with our standard classifi- 
cation of accounting, as set up by 


the state regulating commission for 
public utilities, it is a simple mat- 
ter of mathematics to determine the 
amount to be invested in genera- 
tors, dams, transformers, copper, 
etc., that, under normal conditions, 
the Pacific Coast will require dur- 
ing any period in the future. 

These data are all available. It 
is simply a matter of putting them 


vestment for the past, approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of this total in- 
vestment ‘will go into transformers. 
What will you do? 

If you are a live manufacturer’s 
agent, you know what part of the 
transformer business on the Pacific 
Coast should be yours. You know 
just what net profits you should 
make from the sale of those trans- 
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The heavy line above shows the 


estimated peak loads of Mr. Wishon’s power 
system, out in the San Joaquin Valley in 
California, for a number of years to come. 
Paralleling it is a line showing the millions 
of dollars of capital which will be needed to 
carry out the required development. And 
since a fixed proportion of these millions 
will go for electrical apparatus and supplies, 
the very same curve (with a different scale) 
would represent the volume of purchases of 
electrical equipment from electrical manu- 
facturers and jobbers during the same 
period. Again, for every dollar’s worth of 
electricity sold from two to four dollars’ 
worth of electrical merchandise is handled 
by the trade, suggesting that a dotted line 
drawn to represent future merchandising 
sales of electrical appliances and wiring 
jobs by dealers and contractors would rise 
even more rapidly than the peak load and 
investment curves. Note, particularly, that 
the growth of the local business of electrical 
manufacturers, jobbers, contractors, deal- 
ers, agents and other related business lines 


is all dependent upon the basic curves of 
‘“neak-kilowatts” and “capital invested” in 


Mr. Wishon’s chart. 





together in a graphic plan that will 
prove to the individual and to the 
different interests what electrical 
development means to each one in 
dollars and cents. 

For instance, you are a manufac- 
turer’s agent. I show you by defi- 
nite, graphic proof that under con- 
ditions of encouragement a certain 
load can be added on the Pacific 
Coast in 1920; that, based upon past 
costs of construction, the building 
of plants necessary to take care of 
this load will require a definite 
number of millions of dollars, and, 
next, you are shown that, according 
to the averages of the classified in- 


formers that are to be added to the 
Pacific Coast if electrical develop- 
ment is encouraged. It means a 
definite amount of dollars and cents 
to you, and you are interectad to 
that amount. 

You will use every effort ta saa 
that electrical development is en- 
couraged. But you will not stop 
there. You will carry this same 
message of “self-interest” to the 
manufacturer of those transformers 
in the East. You will show him 
definitely the amount of gross sales 
he can expect on the Pacific Coast 
in that particular year. He will be 
interested and will take up the ar- 
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gument to the extent that he bene- 
fits in dollars and cents. He will 
carry that message “to encourage 
Pacific Coast development” to the 
steel mills from which he buys his 
steel. He will tell it to them on the 
basis of self-interest, by showing 
them the amount of steel they will 
sell him for the manufacture of his 
transformers that are to go to the 
Pacific Coast, provided that elec- 
trical development is encouraged. 
He will tell it to them in terms of 
what it means to the steel men in 
dollars and cents gain or loss, de- 
pending upon electrical develop- 
ment of the Pacific Coast. Prob- 
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construction of the great proper- 
ties. 

To cover just another angle of the 
situation, let us leave the direct 
benefits of construction moneys ex- 
pended and turn to the effect of 
those kilowatts when put into oper- 
ation. 

‘We have our segregated classes 
of consumers for the past, and if 
100,000 kw. is to be added in this 
state for 1921, it is not hard to de- 
termine what increase will occur in 
the different classes of consumers, 
how many farms would start, how 
many factories would start and how 
many new homes would be con- 


Fic. 2. How the investment in an electric generating and transmission system is divided. 

The segregated investments for different parts of the San Joaquin Valley system are 

charted. For each million dollars of new capital put into an electric plant development 

program the electrical manufacturer and jobber can determine from this chart approxi- 
mately the volume of business available in his line. 





ably half of the cost of the trans- 
formers is in labor, and he will tell 
to his laboring men the story of the 
definite amount of money that will 
be poured into factory payrolls if 
electrical development is encour- 
aged in the West. The men on the 
factory payroll will be interested in 
the development of the West just to 
the extent that it affects their in- 
come in dollars and cents. 

There are a thousand and one 
possibilities in the graphic presen- 
tation and proof. For instance, I 
have called attention to only a few 
points affected by moneys directly 
spent in electrical development and 
have even neglected to call attention 
to the great construction labor pay- 
rolls that directly affect the West 
and go to those that carry on the 


nected. This added business means: 

1. Material sales for the general 
merchandising interest. 

2. Added payrolls to the differ- 
ent trades during construction of 
the different industries. 

3. Continued production. 

4. Continued factory payrolls. 

5. Continual sales to the new 
population that comes into the ter- 
ritory to carry on the operation of 
the different lines of business made 
possible through further hydro- 
electric development. 

You may agree that the argument 
is logical, but you may ask, “Can 
it be applied to ‘our’ company or 
‘our’ situation?” 

As I said, I must discuss condi- 
tions West. I will use only a few 


simple curves of the San Joaquin 


Light & Power Corporation, but will 
leave it to men of the electrical in- 
dustry, men of vision, to say 
whether or not the theory of inter- 
esting by self-interest is practica- 
ble and applicable to any company. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF “SELF-INTEREST” 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY LOCAL 
SITUATION 


That you may judge the theory 
from different angles, study the 
three simple curves I offer: First, 
from the standpoint of the Eastern 
bond house, as to the market the 
West offers for moneys; second, 
from the standpoint of the elec- 
trical jobber and the market the 
West offers for electrical supplies; 
third, from the standpoint of the 
electrical manufacturer and the 
market that the West offers for sup- 
plies; fourth, from the standpoint 
of the electrical retail trade or any 
of the different local industries that 
depend upon electrical development. 

I will discuss these curves from 
only a few points of view, but when 
you once have the idea, you can 
then take your own conditions and 
can develop from the same simple 
curves for your own plant hundreds 
of different graphic presentations, 
showing how your electric develop- 
ment will affect your industries. 

For your general information 
the San Joaquin company is at 
the present time working night and 
day on a new 80,000-kw. hydro-elec- 
tric plant that is expected to be in 
operation in August, 1920. We 
have also rushed to completion a 
12,500-kva. steam plant to take care 
of the present spring load. At the 
same time five engineering crews 
are completing the survey of the 
hydro-electric development that, 
when completed, will generate 160,- 
000-kw. 

It is the same the West over. The 
public is clamoring for service. 
The utilities are making every effort 
to serve. . 

I call your attention to the chart 
on the first page of this article. On 
this are shown the estimated peaks 
of the San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation system, from 1916 to 
1928. On this is also shown the 
capital to be invested during the 
same interval to make available 
that plant capacity. This capital 
investment curve represents only 
such capital as will be invested in 
plant installation and takes into 
consideration no .- rights-of-way, 
franchise or other costs. 
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It is of interest to the bond house 
that this company will require $26,- 
000,000 in the next four years in hy- 
dro-electric development. It is of 
interest to the jobber and manufac- 
turer that $26,000,000 will be spent 
in electrical development, and that 
a definite portion of that amount 
will go into electrical supplies. 
This amount from a single company 
gives some idea of the investment 
that will be made in electrical de- 
velopment by the Pacific Coast and 
by the nation under proper encour- 
agement. 

Next, I call your attention to Fig. 
2, a “self-interest” diagram that 
should appeal to every branch of 
the industry and is particularly in- 
teresting to the manufacturer and 
the jobber. 

This is based upon segregated in- 
vestment of the San Joaquin Light 
& Power Corporation system. Such 
segregation could be carried into 
greater detail under the standard 
classification of accounts, but this 
curve will give you sufficient segre- 
gation to show you what this com- 
pany’s development in the next four 
years means in the sale of different 
classes of electrical equipment. 

The first item that you will con- 
sider on this diagram is the item 
that affects your business. That is 
what proves that the theory of in- 
teresting by self-interest is sound. 
I ask bond men, manufacturers and 
jobbers if they can see why they are 
directly interested in encouraging 
electrical development, and if it is 
to their best interests to bring about 
a better understanding with the 
public as to what electrical develop- 
ment means to every citizen. 


ENLISTING THE “SELF-INTEREST” OF 
THE CONTRACTOR AND DEALER 


Then let us consider the contrac- 
tor-dealer’s self-interest in central 
station development. Figures re- 
cently published in ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING showed that for each 
dollar’s worth of electricity sold by 
the central station companies of the 
country ‘the electrical trade sells 
(or might sell) electrical merchan- 
dise and supplies with a retail 
value of three to four dollars! For 
every dollar of increase in the sales 
of the electric utility the electrical 
retailer can benefit threefold or 
fourfold. 

It is worth the study and help of 
contractors and dealers, then, to see 
where their own interests lie in the 
matter of central station progress 


and to become active interpreters to 
the public of the service the electric 
companies render. The owners and 
proprietors should so thoroughly 
imbue their employees with this 
purpose that every superintendent, 
every salesman, every bookkeeper, 
every clerk, every wireman, every 
office girl, every shipping clerk and 
every helper would see how his own 
self-interest and that of his em- 
ployer is bound up in the prosperity 
of the power company! Here is a 
whole army of workers who might 
be enlisted to create favorable pub- 
lic opinion for the central station. 

Next, we will consider an entirely 
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Fig. 3. Where the money goes in building the average small dwelling. 





tions are for the development of 
new lands, requiring new homes, 
barns, buildings, fences and all 
farm equipment. 

In Fresno County in 1910 there 
were 16,799 homes and there were 
6,245 farms, or approximately two 
homes in town for every home in 
the country. It is therefore appar- 
ent that when electrical service is 
rendered and the 600 new farm 
homes are constructed 1,200 in-town 
homes will be constructed or 1,800 
additional homes will be built, due 
directly to electrical development, 
and this does not include commer- 
cial buildings, factories and other 





If the need for 


electric service for industrial or irrigating purposes is limiting the growth of a town 

or city and so preventing the building of, say, one thousand or two thousand new 

dwellings, the electrical man can use this chart to demonstrate to his friend in any of 

the building trades exactly how many dollars of construction work in that line is being 
held up for the want of proper electric power facilities. 





different phase of what electrical 
development means to the public. 
That is, the result of those kilo- 
watts when put into operation. 

Your classified consumers’ curve, 
extending over any period, will 
show you the number of consumers 
of different classes that should con- 
nect with your system during that 
period, but in my next presentation 
I wish to take a more definite 
example. 

At the present time the San Joa- 
quin Light & Power Corporation 
has over 2,000 applications for 
power service, of which 1,200 are 
applications for agricultural serv- 
ice. A close study of the agricul- 
tural applications indicates that 
approximately 600 of these applica- 


resultant construction that is made 
necessary to handle the produce of 
the 600 farms and to supply the 
population made possible through 
this agricultural development. 


A Story To LAY BEFORE LOCAL 
BUSINESS MEN AND BUILDERS 


The cost of the average in-town 
home in this locality, including 
building site, is $6,000, and for the 
country home, without building site, 
$5,070, or a total building construc- 
tion program of $10,242,000. 

Fig. 8 is a segregation on a per- 
centage basis of home building 
costs that go to make up this invest- 
ment. It shows definitely just how 
the different industries and trades 





(Continued on page 259) 
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Edison— Wizard in Business 


An Unaccustomed Aspect of “the Grand Old Man” 


Who Is as Extraordinary and Resourceful 


NEVER hear the name of Edison 
| but that the picture—the two 
pictures—of the first time I saw 
this wonderful old man come up viv- 
idly in mind. It was six years ago, 
in Philadelphia. The National Elec- 
tric Light Association was holding its 
convention there and Mr. Edison 
came down to be the guest of honor 
at a special memorial meeting one 
evening. A very large company of 
people—-members, guests and promi- 
nent electrical personages from all 
about—were there, crowding the big 
ballroom at the Bellevue-Stratford. 
The floor was filled, the galleries 
were filled. Everybody waited. . 
Finally Mr. Edison came onto the 
platform and with one common im- 
pulse every man and woman in the 








The business acumen that young Edison 
showed at this age was little short of mar- 
velous. It was during the Civil War, and 
one day when Detroit and other towns on 
the Grand Trunk were eagerly waiting for 
news of the battle of Shiloh, Edison tele- 
graphed ahead to his station agent friends 
bulletins to be posted at each town; then 
bought 1,000 extra papers on credit and 
sold them all out at handsome profit to the 
crowds that besieged him at every station 
along the line. 





in Business as in Invention 
By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


room stood up and cheered and 
cheered. 

It made the thrills run up and 
down my spine. It was the most 
sincere, spontaneous, enthusiastic 
and affectionate tribute that I had 
ever witnessed. And there stood 
“the Old Man,” silently bowing. He 
said not a word. He sat there and- 
took no part in the program which 
followed. It looked very tiresome 
for him to sit there. And yet, we 
know he wasn’t bothering his head 
much about it. His protective deaf- 
ness shut out the talk that was going 
on and left him free to concentrate 
upon whatever thing was in his mind- 
just then. And it was evident that 
this was just exactly what he did. 

Next morning came the other pic- 
ture. Edison came down in the ele- 
vator with his daughter, about 10:30. 
All the convention people were at 
meetings or in the exhibition hall. 
The hotel lobby chanced to be almost 
deserted. I walked into the front 
door just as he appeared. While his 
daughter stopped at the desk a mo- 
ment he strolled on out and stood on 
thesidewalk alone, unnoticed. Twenty- 
five hundred conventioners were 
thereabout, all of whom would have 
been glad to crowd about and cheer 
him, but he had given them the slip. 


EDISON IS ONE OF THE LARGEST 
PRIVATE EMPLOYERS IN AMERICA 


The night before I had seen Edi- 
son the wizard, the experimenter, 
the inventor, the wonder-worker, the 
idol of the industry. Here was Edi- 
son the man, just an old gentleman 
waiting for a taxicab. It was an in- 
teresting contrast. And there is still 
another interesting contrast in this 
marvelous personality that I have 
learned something about more re- 
cently. This is Edison the business 
man. 

It is a side of him that is little 
thought of, little known. But Mr. 
Edison stands today one of the 





largest and most successful manufac- 
turers and business men in America. 
He has developed many different 
commercial enterprises in many dif- 
ferent industries at many different 
times, with almost unfailing success. 
He has done all this in spite of and in 
addition to his incessant and intense 
activity in work of science and inven- 
tion. It is almost past belief, and 
yet ’tis so. And the manner in which 
this thing has been achieved should 
be an inspiration to any man. This 
aspect of his greatness, however, is 
so dwarfed in the popular mind by 
the marvels of his inventive wiz- 
ardry that it has scarce been noted. 
Every one of us has known from 
time to time a dozen men who could 
be classified under the head of genius, 





The finalé of the famous incident involving 
the bottles of chemicals that set fire to the 
baggage car, the irate baggage man and 
the printing-press outfit with which Edison 
theretofore published his train newspaper. 
In throwing Edison and all his parapher- 
nalia off the car the baggage man gave 
him a blow on the ear that resulted in 
the inventor’s life-long deafness. This and 
the other picture on this page are scenes 
from the recent moving-picture film “The 
Benefactor,” tracing Edison’s career. 
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and what were they? Men whose 
minds have shown great brilliance 
along some special line, but lack the 
well rounded common sense _ that 
makes a balanced man. The genius 
is proverbially no business man. Mr. 
Edison is a rare case where the quali- 
ties of genius are under control, and 
methodically, persistently, construc- 
tively applied by a man possessing 
enormous capacity for work and a 


ccssful boyish business at the sam2 
early age that science made its first 
appeal. And he has been a most 
discerning business man through all 
the years of his engrossing inventive 
work, 


THE BUSINESS INSTINCTS OF 
YOUNG THOMAS ALVA 


Knowing what we do of Edison 
the inventor, the story of -his career 


yy | 
mother. That’s business. For Edi- 
son wanted money. He needed it. 


He nceded it for the same reason he 
has needed it and made it all his 
life. There were things he wanted to 
find out and do. He was experiment- 
ing with chemicals down in the cellar 
and he needed money to buy more. 
For Edison was an unusual lad. 
Folks thought him “queer.” He 
wasn’t very strong and did not go to 





MR. EDISON AT SEVENTY-THREE 


“BWdison is a business man, a very great business man, and yet 
even in his business purposes he has been ever more than that. 
For he has consistently refused to go into any business enter- 
prise for the sake of making money only. Feeling a natural 
confidence in his ability to do things that other men have not 


People come to him continually, endeavoring to interest him in 
this and that, but he will not engage in ordinary lines of manu- 
facture. He prefers to undertake the other things that he knows 
other men won’t do. Yet, in every case, it must be something that 


done, he has accepted a sort of a responsibility in the matter. 


offers a wide commercial appeal, that will support.a well-grounded, 
successful business.” 





very clear conviction as to the fu- 
tility of effort that does not serve. 
His purpose has ever been the mas- 
tery of his genius, therefore. His 
business instincts were well defined 
long before the ordinary boy is both- 
ering his head with anything but 
play. He was eagerly engaged in suc- 


as a business man is most appealing. 
It dates way back to the 1850’s, when 
young Edison with a boy friend ran 
a truck garden in a corner of his 
father’s farm, in Port Huron, Mich. 
The truck they loaded in a wagon, 
and sold, and in less than a year 
Edison turned over $600 to his 


school. But his mother was a woman 
of great understanding and intelli- 
gence and she taught the boy. He 
had remarkable powers of concentra- 
tion and assimilation. He learned 
fast. Soon they read a book of chem- 
istry together and the subject grip- 
ped young Edison as nothing else 
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had. He bought some chemicals and 
started to experiment. Then he 
bought more. And to buy more and 
more he needed money, and though 
his father was a well-to-do farmer 
and there was no lack of means for 
the ordinary needs of life, the boy 
wanted more cash than he could ask 
his father for. 

So he determined to get it and won 
consent to sell newspapers and candy 
on the train running from Port 
Huron to Detroit on the Grand Trunk 
Railway. Then he got the job and 
went to work. 

The business acumen that Edison 
showed at this period is nothing 
short of astonishing. 


in an extra supply of papers. Then 
he telegraphed ahead to his friend 
the station man in the next town to 
post up a bulletin. When the train 
pulled in there was a great crowd 
waiting. He wondered what the mat- 
ter was. Then he realized. They 
took every paper—all. But Edison 
held the train and ran to the local 
newspaper office and begged for a 
thousand copies of the local sheet. 
He had enough to pay for 300, but 
he got the credit. He paid the local 
telegraph operator in magazines to 
wire ahead and get more bulletins 
posted in each town. There was a 
waiting crowd at every stop. He 
raised the price to 10 cents and they 











of these early days, showing that 
though Edison was already deep in 
his great passion for laboratory ex- 
perimenting, he was not just a 
dreamer, not the inventor type. He 
was wide awake and keen as a briar 
in business. He soon had other boys 
working for him on other trains. He 
established two stores where he sold 
newspapers and magazines and vege- 
tables that he bought from farmers 
along the line. He got a printing 
press and started a weekly newspaper 
in his car. He learned telegraphy. 
And then came a fire on the train 
caused by his chemicals and he was 
thrown off, bag and baggage, labora- 
tory, printing press and all, with a 
box on the ear that was the cause of 
his life-long deafness. 

He became a telegraph operator 
and knocked around the country here 
and there. Finally he turned up in 
New York City, practically penniless, 
and found a job with the Gold Ticker 
people. The ticker system broke while 
a panic was on and Edison fixed it, 
when no one else knew how. Then he 
invented a better ticker, got a patent 
on it and sold it to them for $40,000 
and he was on his way. This financed 
his first large-scale experiments and 
launched him on his great career—a 


=|. career of marvelously balanced crea- 








In his recreations and personal associations Mr. Edison has always enjoyed the warm 

friendship of scientists, naturalists and “doers of big things” in the service of humanity. 

He finds his readiest companionship, however, among business men of large affairs 

like himself, and for his vacation during the past few summers has been taking auto- 

mobile camping trips with Henry Ford of Detroit and H. S. Firestone of Akron, Ohio, 
shown in the picture. 





He was only twelve years old. He 
left each morning on the train at 
7 o’clock. He got back home each 
night at 9:30. During the day he had 
four hours to wait in Detroit, and 
in an empty half of the baggage car 
that had been fitted up for mail Edi- 
son set up his laboratory and spent 
all his spare time there during his 
“swing” and on the road. 


BOOosTING HIS NEWSPAPER SALES 


But this did not take his mind off 
his business as a “candy butcher.” 
He sold his papers. It was war time. 
There was a big demand. The day of 
the battle of Shiloh people were clam- 
oring for news in Detroit. It was 
reported that 60,000 men were killed 
and the battle undecided. Edison laid 


cleaned him out. When he reached 
his home town there were just a few 
papers left, and he sold them at 25 
cents and made what seemed to him 
a fortune that day. 

This is only one of the tales of 
Edison’s youthful business prowess. 
One day some young Southern bloods 
bought all his papers, paid for them 
and threw them out of the window. 
He returned with magazines. They 
bought those and threw them out. 
He brought them all he had and they 
bought and threw them out. Finally 
he came dragging his empty trunk, 
took off his coat and shoes, piled them 
on top and offered this last lot for 
$20, and out of the window they 
went, while the passengers roared. 

There are many more such stories 


tive invention and productive busi- 
ness, 

The story of Edison’s inventions 
itself would fill a book. It has filled 
many books. The incandescent elec- 
tric lamp and all that went with it, 
the electric railway, improvements 
on the telephone, the phonograph, the 
moving picture machine, the mag- 
netic separation of low grade iron 
ore, his improved cement process, the 
Edison storage battery, these and 
countless other inventions have 
marked his unfaltering progress. 
He has taken out literally thousands 
of patents in every conceivable field 
of human interest, opportunity and 
endeavor. And each time there has 
been a purpose. 


CREATIVE INVENTION AND PRo- 
DUCTIVE BUSINESS 


There is always an objective in 
his work. Edison did not stop when 
he had invented the incandescent 
lamp and leave it to other men to 
carry on. His idea was to make this 
light available to all the people, and 
to do this he needed the central 
station system. What he had in mind 
was to produce, not a lamp, but bet- 
ter light for all the world. What he 
wanted to perfect was not a mechani- 
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cal thing, but a great universal serv- 
ice to humanity. And so he devel- 
oped first the lamp and then the 
socket, switches and other necessary 
fittings, wire, insulators and a proper 
diagram behind them. In short, he 
invented the complete central station 
system. 

When Edison invented the phono- 
graph his purpose was a broader one 
than just a “talking machine.” He 
saw the possibility of bringing music 
into the thousands of homes where 
heretofore there was no music. 
Music is a very elemental craving in 
the human breast. To Edison the 
phonograph was another great oppor- 
tunity to render a permanent service 
to humanity. And again in the mov- 
ing-picture machine he saw a similar 
field, a new medium for providing 
education and entertainment to all 
the people. 

But in every case the thing that 
Edison backs must have great possi- 
bilities for money-making also. He 
knows that an invention that is not 
commercially successful will not serve 
many people or be of much good in 
the world. And so out of his major 
inventions have come the present 
great group of Edison industries— 
the phonograph business, the storage 
battery business, the primary bat- 
tery business, the Ediphone business, 
the Bates numbering machine busi- 
ness, the cement business, the chemi- 
cal business—each a full-grown busi- 
ness enterprise, big in itself for the 
ordinary man, and then, besides, sun- 
dry lesser interests. ‘The Edison 
patent activities are alone a business 
of no small proportions, and there 
are many patents waiting in which 
are other potential industries for fu- 
ture evolution. Surely Edison is a 
business man. 

How does he do it? I asked his 
son Charles Edison, now chairman 
of the directors of the Edison indus- 
tries. I asked William Maxwell, the 
vice-president. I asked William H. 
Meadowcroft, Mr. Edison’s assistant 
and one of the Edison pioneers. 
They were all agreed, and Mr. Max- 
well expressed it this way: 


TIRELESS BUSINESS MAN AND 
TIRELESS INVENTOR 


“Just consider,” he said, “that there 
are two Thomas A. Edisons, both 
of whom are busy able men. Yov 
would expect that both of them would 
work hard for full eight hours a day. 
Well, there are two men in Mr. Edi- 
son—the inventor and the business 
man. And he works habitually six- 


teen hours or more a day, with an 


intensity of purpose that is unflag-- 


ging. In addition, he is an incon- 
ceivably big man, with a vision so 
much broader and far-reaching than 
other men’s that he sees way beyond 
the rest of us. He analyzes with an 
acuteness that gives him judgment 
that is wonderfully true and sure. 
“Most men scale down smaller as 
you come closer to them and know 
them better, but it is not so with 
Mr. Edison. Men have disagreed 
with Mr. Edison and said that he is 


Mr. Edison comes down to his lab- 
oratory in West Orange after an 
early breakfast and devotes himself 
throughout the day to research and 
scientific work. He studies over the 
problems that he has in mind and 
writes in his yellow, board-bound 
notebooks (of which there are thou- 
sands on the laboratory shelves dat- 
ing back through his years of con- 
stant activity). In these notebooks he 
gives directions to his staff of ex- 
perimenters for a never-ending séries 
of tests that carry on the many lines 





“There are two men in Mr. Edison—the inventor and the business man,” declares an 


intimate associate. 


“And, as you might expect, each part does a full eight hours’ work, 


for Mr. Edison’s habitual day is sixteen hours, with an intensity of purpose that is 
unflagging. "When he leaves the laboratory at night he takes home with him a great 
portfolio crammed full of mail reports, interdepartment memos and a vast amount of 


matter covering all his many companies and enterprises. 


And on these he works in his 


study—making marginal notes or writing memoranda-—often until 1 or 2 o’clock in 
the morning.” 





no business man. But they were 
simply men who were not able to see 
with his vision and understanding. 
It is as though some one had gone 
out to walk with Theodore Roose- 
velt and, being unable to keep up, 
was forced to drop out and then 
maintained that T. R. was no 
walker.” 


THE 16-HouR WORKING DAY OF THE 
SEPTUAGENARIAN OF WEST ORANGE 


Mr. Edison is now a man seventy- 
three years old and he is still the ab- 
solute dominating head of. these 
great industries. I can best tell how 
he does it by picturing the way he 
works today. 


of investigation that are constantly 
leading out to his many plans and 
purposes. During the day he him- 
self works in his different labora- 
tories. He goes through his differ- 
ent factories observing, investigat- 
ing, planning and suggesting. There 
is a cot that has stood for years in 
an alcove in the main laboratory 
where he sometimes lies down for a 
few minutes’ nap, if he feels fa- 
tigued, for he has long had the power 


‘to drop off to sleep instantly and 


awake in a few minutes refreshed 
and stimulated. 

At 6 o’clock Mr. Edison goes to 
his home near by in Llewellyn Park 
and lies down for twenty minutes, 
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after which he reads the newspapers 
till 7. Then he eats a very simple 
dinner, at which he never lingers, 
and goes upstairs, where he has a 
stack of magazines and trade and 
class publications of a most surpris- 
ing variety. There are periodicals 
on philosophy, on dry goods, on re- 
ligion, on sports, on education, on 
every conceivable kind of subject. 
He reads with great rapidity and 
retains a marvelous amount of in- 
formation. 

Shortly he turns from these to 
his portfolio, which he carries home 
each night crammed full of copies 
of mail, reports, interdepartment 
memos and a vast amount of matter 
covering the breadth and scope of all 
his enterprises. He reads, makes 
memoranda and writes marginal 
comments upon them until 12 or 1 
or 2 o’clock. He never stops until 
he has gone over everything. It is 
an invariable rule, 

He sits there at his big table in 
the midst of his family. Conversa- 
tion, music, dancing even doesn’t 
divert or bother him. He doesn’t 
hear it and he likes to have the fam- 
ily about him in the evening. And 


there he works, and probably goes 
on and digests and gives his judg- 
ment on not less than 10,000 words 
of letters and reports each night. 
Imagine it! 


CONTRACTS, REPORTS AND 
ODD MEMORANDA 


Practically all purchase contracts 
are submitted to Mr. Edison. He is 
trying to develop shorter contracts 
for all purposes. “A long-winded 
contract,” he says, “is just food for 
lawyers. Put in the bare essentials 
and deal with honest men and you 
have a better chance.” He likes to 
watch these contracts. It gives him 
a big panorama of the business—this 
and the great number of reports that 
he receives. And here is an interest- 
ing side-light on the man. 

Complete reports come to Mr, Edi- 
son through the regular channels 
covering every activity of all the 
companies. But it is constantly de- 
veloping that there is also this or 
that other report that comes direct 
from somewhere else that nobody 
knew anything about. Here or there 
about the factories some point has 
occurred to Mr. Edison and some one 


—anybody—has been asked to send 
him regularly figures on this or that 
—some item of material, labor or 
production that indicates something 
to him—and he is constantly ap- 
praising values of this kind. 

Perhaps it is a matter of just tak- 
ing the storage battery company’s 
payroll every week and dividing it 
by the output of cells. The result 
would be just a rough index that, 
watched across the months, would 
indicate improvement or a creeping 
cost. Maxwell said: “Mr. Edison is 
the greatest essential-grabber I ever 
saw.” He loves graphs and has them 
come to him from all directions, cov- 
ering all sorts of subjects. 

At the invitation of Charles Edi- 
son, I looked over a pile of these re- 
ports and papers that “the Old Man” 
had been over the night before and 
made his comments on. They were 
fascinating to me, as a little peep 
into this unseen side of Edison. A 
few words here, a few words there, 
a comment, a suggestion, an approval, 
a criticism, a question, a direction, 
each in a short penciled sentence in 





(Continued on page 258) 





Something New Under the Sun! 


A Double-Ended Lamp and How It Can Be 


Used to Connect Up Appliances 








Double ended lamp 


Connector 

















The insufficiency of outlets in wired homes today has led to the 
invention of an extensive variety of devices designed to help out 
the scanty housewiring, such as current taps, twin sockets, 
adapters, ete. Though useful, these devices have serious dis- 
advantages, some necessitating the removal and handling of the 
lamp, either depriving the fixture of its only lamp or giving an 
unsightly, unsymmetrical effect to the multi-socket fixture, and 
others being entirely inapplicable to existing glassware. A brand- 
new extra-outlet device has now been developed for the insuffi- 
ciently wired home—a double-base lamp. The one shown is a 
60-watt vacuum lamp, but the device may be made up in any 
style or capacity. The heavy lead wires continue through from 


base to base, the lamp filament being tapped off from them. 
The simple receptacle connector is merely a duplication of the 
threaded part of a standard screw-base socket shell with a fiber 
ring. Provision is also made for attaching any standard shade 
holder. Thus any standard attachment may be screwed in from 
the free end with perfect safety. Applications of the new lamp 
as an extra outlet are shown in the four pictures—first, for table 
appliances in the dining room; second and third, for household 
appliances in the kitchen and bathroom, and fourth, with the 
shade inverted so as to make a semi-indirect fixture. E. O. 
Schweitzer of the Commenwealth Edison Company, Chicago, is 
the inventor of this double-ended lamp. 
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Probably the first stone age merchant got his start by swapping a shark for a bear skin. 


“Merchandising” 


VER SINCE Frank Stockdale declared, at the contractor-dealers’ annual con- 
vention at Milwaukee last summer, that “merchandising is the art of buying from 
a Scotchman and selling to a Hebrew—at a profit,” electrical men have been 


“springing” their own pet definitions of the word “merchandising.” 


Up to date 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has collected more than a score of these definitions. Among 
those who have fathered the following definitions are: J. G. Learned, Frank B. Rae, Jr., 


L. D. Gibbs, Robert Sibley, C. L. Funnell and J. C. McQuistion. 
contributed a couple of new ones. 


Not the feat of selling a loaf of bread 
to a starving man, but the ability to 
sell a hundred loaves to John J. Astor- 
bilt, who’s never been hungry in his 
life—that is merchandising. 

* * * 


Merchandising is the art of inducing 
a man to accept your dollars and sense 
in exchange for his dollars and cents. 

- = = 


Merchandising is the one occupation 
in the world that requires the analytical 
mind of a magistrate, the constructive 
imagination of an engineer, the dogged 
perseverance of a school teacher, the 
sympathy of a physician, the finesse of 
an artist, the tact of a diplomat and the 
enthusiasm of a baseball fan. 

* * * 


Merchandising is the interpretation 
of a marketable commodity in terms 
of service and convenience of the user. 

* * * 


Merchandising is controlled buying 
and selling. 
* * * 
Merchandising is the game and profit 
is the score that wins. 
* * * 


Merchandising is nine parts “know” 
and one part “guess,” but store-keeping 
is exactly the reverse. 

*x* * * 

Merchandising is the connecting link 

between products and people. 
* * * 


Merchandising is the justification of 
a mark-up. 


Merchandising consists in selling 
people more than they think they want 
for more than they expect to pay. 

* * * 


The definition of merchandising varies 
with the times. A few years ago the 
successful merchant was one who could 
persuade people to buy from him; to- 
day the successful merchant is the one 
who can persuade manufacturers to sell 
to him. 

* * * 

A real merchant is the purchasing 
agent of the customer rather than the 
selling agent of the manufacturer. 

* * % 


A merchant is one who sells coal 
oil lamps to the manager of an electric 
light company and incandescent bulbs 
to the owner of an oil well. 

* * * 


Merchandising is the trick of selling 
the customer what he wants about ten 
seconds before he knows he wants it. 

* * * 


Merchandising is the ability to make 
your customer as glad to spend his 
money as you are to receive it. 

%* * * 

Merchandising is the art of teaching 
and selling the public what it wants and 
collecting the bill for services rendered. 

* * * 


To sense a need for service and to 
supply that service at a reasonable 
profit may be said to define the art of 
merchandising in its highest ethical 
sense, 


Mr. Stockdale also 


Can you guess “who” wrote “which” ?—EpITOR. 


Merchandising is a transaction by 
which both parties get more than they 
give in exchange. 

* * * 

Merchandising is the method used by 
Satan to convince mankind that the 
present possession of sin is worth more 
than the future installment payments of 
retribution. 

* * * 

Merchandising is the exchange of 
servings for savings. 

* * * 


Merchandising is the only known field 
in which perpetual motion has made 
good. 

* * * 

Merchandising is the art of building 
in the vision of a buyer a mental pic- 
ture of a material object so pleasing 
that the buyer seeks to acquire the men- 
tal picture for himself by purchasing 
the material ware the seller has so 
adroitly picturized. 

* * * 


Merchandising is the applied art 
which cleans up all the shelves without 
the assistance of an electric vacuum 
cleaner. 

* * * 

Merchandising is doing business at a 

profit with customers who profit. 
* * * 


Merchandising is the art of making 


‘customers stick rather than sticking 


customers. 
* BS * 
Merchandising is the art of selling at 
a profit and satisfying the customer. 
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Enter—The June Bride! 


She Is of a New Species Today—Do You Know Her?—She Believes in Labor-Saving Methods 
in the Home, and Consequently in Electrical Household Equipment—Above 
All, She Believes in Electrical Wedding Gifts! 


IKE historic 
Gaul in the 
school text- 


books, a wedding 
is divided into 
three parts—the 
trousseau, the 
ceremony and— 
the _ presents! 
That’s why 
they’re all (ex- 
cept one’s own, 
of course) pretty 
much alike, as 
the old play- 
goer says of the 
plays hehas seen. 
But the one I 
am now going 
to tell about in- 
terested me es- 
pecially because 
of its pertinency 
to a matter 
which is inter- 
esting us all at 
this time—that 


prove a boon to gift hunters. 


By LIDDA KAY 





A “bridal corner” in your shop, in these weeks of weddings and wedding presents, will 
And, because all the world is interested in a bride, it will to 
be a place where young and old, whether they are in search of gifts or not, will linger. 


that, unless they 
are first and 
strongest in 
their gift sug- 
gestions, those 
pursestrings will 
be opened in 
other stores, not 
in their own. 
That is why, for 
one thing, if you 
walk up Fifth 
Avenue or Mich- 
igan Avenue on 
a sunny after- 
noon in May, 
passing rows of 
the most won- 
derful display 
windows in the 
world, you’ll 
wonder if all 
New York or 
Chicago isn’t 
going a-visiting 
the “little 
church around 





of electrical gifts 
for the June bride. This wedding 
was to be what the newspapers call 
a “quiet home affair,” and the bride 
was proudly exhibiting to a few 
intimate friends the usual array of 
gifts. And they were really beauti- 
ful—silver, most of them, a tea set, 
a gold mesh bag, a few priceless bits 
of china, glass and lace, and so on. 

But not one thing electrical! 

I remarked on this to the bride, 
and she said promptly, “Yes, do you 
know, I thought of that today, when 
I was passing an electrical shop. 
There were so many things in the 
window that one really needs and 
yet that make beautiful gifts, too. 
But I guess no one thought of them.” 

“No one thought of them!’ 

At a time when every one is 
thinking of a gift for some one, 


when every third shop window is 
blossoming forth with bridal gift 
suggestions, when we nevertheless 
rack our brains for days to think of 
something “new” to give Daisy or 
Peg—‘“‘no one thought of electrical 
gifts!” 

Isn’t it about time electrical 
dealers wake up to their opportu- 
nity? The department stores are 
alive to it. So are the silver and 
furniture houses, the lace and cloth- 
ing dealers, even the hardware and 
stationery shops. The progressive 
dealers in every one of these lines 
regard May and June as the best 
gift months of the year, with the 
single exception of December. They 
know that a certain amount of money 
will definitely be spent for bridal 
gifts at this time. And they know 


the corner” very 
soon! But where are the electrical 
gift suggestions? Somehow, there’s 
an air of luxury about an electrical 
percolator that makes it particu- 
larly attractive as a wedding gift, 
yet it satisfies our modern desire to 
give something utilitarian. Simi- 
larly with an electrical tea _ set, 
toaster, fan, table lamp, or even the 
humble iron. Today, when the bride 
so often has received her preliminary 
course in efficiency in a business of- 
fice, the appeal of labor-saving equip- 
ment is strong. With the present 
dearth of servants, she must look 
forward to doing a large: part of 
the housework herself. And she 
doesn’t look forward to it with any 
too much relish—as she will tell you 
herself—unless it be done electri-_ 
cally. Besides, there is the economy 
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argument, an especially strong one 
nowadays, when sO many young 
couples are being forced, by high 
living costs, to postpone marriage, 
and when so many others who marry 
are “both remaining in business” to 
tide things over until they are able 
to set up housekeeping in the good 
old-fashioned way. I have in mind 
one couple who are doing this. They 
say housekeeping would be impossi- 
ble without their electric. washing 
machine, iron and table cooking ap- 
pliances, some of which they invested 
in themselves and some of which 
were given them as wedding gifts. 

Yes, the bride of today is of a 
distinctly new species. Even the 
ancient “hope chest,” linens only, 
is gradually going out of fashion. 
Your budding housekeeper today 
would no doubt much prefer a hope 
chest filled with the electrical things 
that will make her home worth living 
for, as well as working for! 


PUT THE ELECTRICAL GIFT IDEA 
IN YouR ADS 


“That’s all very well,” I hear you 
say, “but what methods are we to 
employ to reach those couples who 
want electrical gifts? Most of their 
friends don’t even think of electrical 
things that way.” 

Which is exactly why it is up to 
the electrical dealer to make them 
“think of electrical things that way!” 

Newspaper advertising, of course, 
is the first method. A week’s cam- 








au va 








EC AUSE they are Jé€autiful) accessories 
in any home, and (because fhey re-create 
joy and contentment ev ime they are used, 


electrical appliances are ideal wedding gifts. 
They will be a lasting reminder to the bride 
of the friendly thoughtfulness of the giver. 

Weare prepared to give i 1 attention 
to those in search of gift suggestions, and offer 
a wide selection of distinctive electrical wed- 
{i} ding gifts. 


| The Electrical Gift Shop 





divid 





49 MAIN STREET 


UTM 


A formal card announcing that you are 
ready to give individual attention to those 
choosing wedding gifts is in better taste 
than a personal letter. Here is a sugges- 
tion for such a card, on the reverse side 
of which may be listed electrical devices 
suitable as gifts for the bride. 





paign, carried on in the local news- 
papers, will be most effective if it 
opens with one large advertisement 
announcing the opening of an “elec- 
trical wedding gift department,” and 
picturing all the appliances sug- 
gested as gifts. Smaller announce- 
ments on the following days might 
suggest one appliance each day, 





under the heading, “A Wedding Gift 
Suggestion.” A good idea, however, 
and one used to advantage by many 
dealers, is to head the follow-up 
advertisements, “A Gift from 
Mother,” A Gift from Brother,” “A 
Gift from the Girls,” “A Gift from 
Her Co-Workers,” and so on. Groups 
of friends or club members will fre- 
quently decide on a silver electric tea 
set, a dish-washing machine or even 
an electric washer from just such an 
announcement as this. 

An entirely different angle may be 
taken by addressing a series of 
advertisements to the bride and 
bridegroom themselves, emphasizing 
the convenience of electrical appli- 
ances and the necessity of “starting 
in right.” 

A series of this kind may very 
profitably be continued through the 
summer months, inasmuch as these 
are the months when housekeep- 
ing and housefurnishing are really 
started in earnest and the young 
housekeepers are still ambitious to 
have “everything just right.” 


AN APPROPRIATE “JUNE BRIDE” 
DISPLAY WINDOW 


And then—the June bride window 
display! A few sprigs of white 
flowers, a few yards of white satin 
ribbon, a white card and half a dozen 
immaculately polished electrical ap- 
pliances are all that is needed for 
the very simplest display. Even at 
this window, however, passersby will 





June bride gift windows offer fascinating opportunities to the 


ingenious and artistic window dresser. 


In the window at the left 
@ paper wedding bell, from which streamers fall to electrical 

















of cutouts. 


appliances, hangs over two tiny dolls, dressed as bride and bride- 
groom. The less elaborate window 


at the right shows good use 
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“Bridal gift tables” offer another way of carrying out the elec- 
suggestions, 


trical gift idea. Here are two 


plicity 
appeal of electrical gifts—their attractiveness and usefulness. 


the very sim- 








and tastefulness of the tables emphasizing the strong 





linger, for brides and things bridal 
touch a responsive chord in all of 
us. The bridal appeal is universal, 
and the dealer who links it with the 
electrical idea is building for the 
future. 

For the more elaborate June bride 
windows, however, there are endless 
possibilities. In a Philadelphia 
dealer’s window last year a waxen 
bride held the center of the stage, 
holding in her hand a dozen white 
streamers, to the ends of which were 
attached attractive electrical gift 
suggestions. Another dealer used 
two tiny dolls, dressed as bride and 
bridegroom and surrounded with 
electrical gifts. Still other displays 
have centered about a wedding bell, 
bridal bouquet or “hope chest’”—the 
only wonder being that more dealers 
have not seen the “pulling” power of 
displays like these! In- 
side the store it is a good 
idea to set aside a table 
for the purpose and call 
it “Electrical Wedding 
Gift Suggestions.” Taste- 
fully arranged and deco- 
r.ted with white flowers, 
the table very likely will 
be the most popular cor- 
ner in your shop this 
spring. 

Then, there is always 
the mailing list and the 
formal card announcing 
that you are ready to 
give individual attention 
to those wishing to 
choose wedding gifts. A 
formal card, if artisti- 
cally designed and grace- 


made for the 


fully worded, is in far better taste, 
in this case, than a form letter. The 
reverse side of the card should con- 
tain a selected list of electrical gift 
suggestions. 


For A “JUNE BRIDE” 
MAILING LIST 


“But to whom shall I mail these 
cards?” Well, this is what a small- 
town dealer did last year, and he was 
thoroughly satisfied with the results. 
Of course, he enclosed a card with 
every bill and every letter that left 
his office for several weeks. Then, he 


compiled from his telephone book a 
list of the two or three hundred 
leading citizens of his community 
and sent them cards. He culled a few 
new names each night from the social 
columns of his local newspapers. He 
engagement announce- 


noted the 





Today’s bride rejoicing over an “electrical hope chest’—a drawing 
Society of Electrical Development, stereotypes or 
matrices of which will be sent by the society to members on re- 


quest for local newspaper advertising. 


ments, and sent cards, not to the 
engaged couple, but to their parents. 
And he even clipped the accounts of 
“surprise showers” given for the 
prospective bride and made use of 
them. 

You know how they run: “A 
surprise shower was given last night 
to Miss Polly Smith at the home of 
her parents on Fall Street. The 
bride-to-be was showered with many 
pretty gifts by her friends and a 
pleasant time was had by all. Among 
those present were,” etc. Well, 
“among those present” was the part 
that particularly interested this in- 
quisitive dealer, who usually sent out 
a small shower of his own next day— 
of cards. 

Altogether, the electrical gift idea 
is one well worth the attention of 
every dealer. A New York store 
has made its fortune 
by getting itself called 
“the gift shop of Fifth 
Avenue.” And what is 
the secret of it? Sim- 
ply that men and women 
out to buy gifts for 
friends are out to spend 
money. They are the 
pleasantest buyers in the 
world—they have a defi- 
nite sum to spend, and 
if the article they see 
doesn’t come within 
their means, they turn 
to another that does. Mr. 
Electrical Dealer, your 
June Bride sales make 
it a good time to hitch 
the words “electrical 
gift shop” to your name! 
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Dinner gatherings like this build trade confidence and, indirectly, 
This is one of several occasions when the 
men of the electrical trade of Washington, D. 


better public opinion. 
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dealers, 


C.—contractors, 


jobbers and manufacturers’ 
together for local co-operative meetings with a central station 
man as chairman and leader of the movement. 


representatives—have got 


How Better Times Have Come 
to Washington 


The Story of the Organization of a New Working Co-operation Among Electric Light Company, 
Dealers, Contractors and Jobbers That Is Bringing Results 


By JOHN C. McLAUGHLIN 


Manager Commercial Department Potomac Electric Power Company, Washington, D. C. 


E have had an interesting 
W experience here in Washing- 
ton with the unfolding of the 
new order of things in this industry 
of ours. I believe that it is typical 
of the course the movement is to 
follow everywhere, and as such may 
give some guidance. In short, we 
have lately evolved here from the 
old traditional state of combative 
competition to a new condition of 
co-operative trade that is already 
-bringin, most satisfying benefits. It 
has all been done most simply and 
with little fuss, but it has brought 
big changes in the way we feel and 
the way we prosper. 

Washington for many years had 
been like many other towns as far 
as electrical affairs were concerned. 
We had our dealers and our con- 
tractors, our jobbers and our cen- 
tral station. Salesmen of other job- 
bers and the manufacturers came to 
us constantly and we all did busi- 
ness in our own way largely, mainly 
for the reason that the other fellow 











This article was prepared by Mr. McLaugh- 
lin as manager of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Potomac Electric Power Com- 


pany of Washington. Since the article was 
written, however, Mr. McLaughlin has re- 
signed from the Potomac company, after a 
business connection of thirty years, to be- 
come treasurer and general manager of the 
Potomac Electric Appliance Company. 


never made his way known. Things 
were just typical, that’s all. There 
was no warfare. There was no gen- 
eral ill feeling, but also there was 
no real harmony. 

One contractor would go and fig- 
ure on a wiring job. He would in- 
clude plenty of light outlets, plenty 
of switches, plenty of baseboard re- 
ceptacles. Then another contractor 
would get in on the job, and to make 
sure of the order he would dis- 
courage so many baseboard outlets. 
Another one would follow and ad- 
vise against some of the switches. 
And by the time the owner had 
secured a few figures on the work 
the installation would have been 
pared down to the skeleton of what 
it ought to be, purely because of 
price competition, and everybody 
was suffering from it. 

Local jobbers were complaining 
that our contractors bought too 
much stuff from out-of-town sources. 
Dealers felt that our jobbers want- 
ed too much profit for too little 
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service. Everybody felt that the 
central station was doing a dozen 
things that were not fair, and we 
ourselves were heartily disappoint- 
ed in the fact that the rest of the 
crowd did not seem to appreciate 
the work we were doing in building 
up more business for everybody and 
did not support us more. 


A CONDITION TYPICAL OF 
MANY TOWNS 


That was the way it was—just 
typical of so many towns. The local 
family had not got together, that’s 
all. And every one of us at one time 
or another had tried to start some 
kind of co-operation and failed be- 
cause the rest were never sympa- 
thetic. It was hurting every one of 
us. Then one day, early last year, 
Bill Goodwin came to town and 
talked the situation over with a 
number of the contractors and they 
decided to hold a meeting and see 
if the Goodwin gospel could not be 
planted here to do some good. 


The meeting was held in Febru- 
ary, 1919. I was invited to attend 
as a representative of the central 
station, and the first thing that the 
meeting wanted to do was to clean 
up its grievances against the Poto- 
mac company. We talked things 


over in careful detail and it was 


thoroughly worth while. Certain 
things that the central station had 
been doing, we agreed, were hurting 
the interests of the contractors. 
Certain practices of the contractors 
were hurting the central station. I 
admitted our errors and they ad- 
mitted theirs and we agreed to 
change them. The contractors de- 
cided to organize a local associa- 
tion. I offered the use of the com- 
pany’s assembly room in which to 
hold their meetings and they insisted 
on electing me chairman of the 
association. 

The organization meeting was 
held and Mr. Goodwin came down 
to help us get started right. A num- 
ber of meetings were held through 
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This electrical page from a Washington city daily newspaper is a virtual handy direc- 


tory. of. the retail electrical business in the capital. 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 


ment has helped by furnishing copy matter and advertising layouts for its local members. 


the spring and summer and in the 


fall we held a banquet in November 


that turned out the largest assem- 
blage of local electrical men that 
Washington had ever seen. Today 
our local association has forty mem- 
bers. 

We are holding meetings reg- 
ularly and are producing results in 
a most encouraging way. There is 
a distinct improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the electrical shops. 
There is more and better stock in 
them, better displayed. Stores are 
generally brightened. Many men who 
never advertised before have begun 
to speak their messages to the pub- 
lic. 

The ads that are now appearing 
in our newspapers have more life to 
them than they used to. The Wash- 
ington Times has instituted an elec- 
trical page. One of our department 
stores recently ran a full page ad 
featuring electrical household ap- 
pliances, which reflected a greater 
interest in the line and an increased 
activity in selling it. 


How SALES IN WASHINGTON 
HAVE INCREASED 


Of course, Washington has seen 
abnormal times of late. The war 
brought us an enormous population 
in excess of normal growth and the 
crowded conditions were conducive 
to the need and use of electrical 
appliances of all kinds. Our sales 
of service and appliances in 1906, 
for instance, to 6,900 customers 
amounted to $900,000. In 1919 we 
had connected to our lines 42,000 
customers and sold $4,000,000 worth. 
It has brought great opportunities 
to our electrical people and organ- 
ized co-operation is absolutely nec- 
essary if we are to render any ade- 
quate measure of service and pros- 
per as we all should. 

On February 24, this year, we 


held another banquet in the New 


Ebbitt House, which gives good evi- 
dence of the changed condition of 
things. About 190 electrical men sat 
down to eat together and to listen 
to a few distinguished speakers. Mr. 
Goodwin was with us again and Mr. 
Samuel Chase, and they told us of 
the remarkable series of meetings 
that had just been taking place in 
Canadian cities, where the Goodwin 
movement is winning wonderful 


success. President William F. Ham 
of the Washington Railway and 
Electric Company told us frankly 
about the present situation in the 
street railway field and what we 
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must do here in Washington to solve 
our traffic problem. Fred Wardell, 
president of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, spoke of labor 
conditions and what they hold in 
store for us. Earl E. Whitehorne, 
representing ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING, talked of the new spirit in 
the industry and its local influence, 
and A. D. Page and M. G. Osborne, 
both of the Edison Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company, gave 
a joint address illustrated by a mov- 
ing picture on recent lamp develop- 
ments. It was a thoroughly enjoy- 
able banquet. An interesting spirit 
of harmony was apparent. It was a 
good feeling crowd. And the situa- 
tion, it seemed to me, was a striking 
illustration of the new feeling that 
is gradually spreading across the 
entire electrical industry. 


SALE OF APPLIANCES IS THE COMMON 
DENOMINATOR OF CO-OPERATION 


Mr. Whitehorne made a point in 
his talk that gave the background 
of the present trend of things in a 
way that seemed particularly apt, 
and when ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING asked me to write it an account 
of our experience here, I asked Mr. 
Whitehorne to let me have his talk 
on paper. He said: 

“Electrical men have long called 
themselves co-operators and talked 
about the way the industry hangs 
together, but as a matter of fact it 
has not been so at all. We have 
been contractors, thinking as con- 


tractors; dealers, thinking as deal- | 


ers; jobbers, manufacturers and 
central station men, all thinking as 
of and for themselves. Locally, in 
most towns they have been wran- 
gling among themselves, because 
though we have all been in the same 
industry we have not been in the 
same business and we have not 
thought alike. But something has 
been happening that finally has 
found for all of us a common de- 
nominator of thought. 

“The growth of the business of 
retailing electrical appliances and 
- other merchandise has gone on until 
it has embraced us all. The dealer 
is selling appliances, the contractor 
is selling appliances, the central 
station is selling appliances, the 
jobber is coming to be more and 
more a distributer of appliances, 
and the manufacturer of every kind 
of material has begun to realize that 
it is the sale of appliances today 
that is the greatest stimulus to 
house wiring and the creation of his 





Courage 


He must have courage. The 
timid man counts for little in 
the rough work of trying to do 
well the world’s business. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 











greatest market. So we are all to- 
day in the same business of appli- 
ance selling, and being at last in 
the same business our interests are 
lining up and we are thinking and 
talking and working more and more 
in the same way. We have found a 
practical denominator for thought 
and action. We are now just getting 
together. And we are also growing 
together. 

“This is the basis of the new 
spirit of harmony and co-ordination 
that is spreading through the indus- 
try. It is preparing the way for the 
gospel of Goodwin everywhere and 
carrying it along. It is choking out 
the old feud feeling that has held 
the different kinds of electrical men 


apart and it has fortunately come in 
time to meet the coming era of tre- 
mendous market growth that is’ to 
follow the tremendous housing op- 
erations that have already begun all 
over the country. The people of the 
United States are already short 
more than a million houses, yet to- 
day there are so few servants that 
75 per cent of our housewives are 
doing their own work. When these 
new million homes are built there 
will be no maids for the consider- 
able proportion of them that would 
be glad to hire them. They will be 
compelled to rely on electric labor- 
saving appliances, therefore, and 
they will be eager to buy. This new 
spirit, this readiness for co-opera- 
tive achievement, has, therefore, 
come just in time for all of us in 
every town.” 

Certainly in Washington this new 
spirit is expressing itself in terms 
of electrical merchandise and retail 
selling. 

I believe it is just one in- 
stance of a great movement that is 
fast developing from coast to coast. 





Another “June Bride” Window—One of the Pictorial 
Achievements of New York’s Fifth Avenue Week 

















When New York’s leading thoroughfare recently transformed itself into a thing of 
beauty in honor of ‘Fifth Avenue Week,” not the least share of applause went to the 


strikingly beautiful lighting effects in many of the windows. 


That special attention 


was given this year to illumination was due primarily to Arthur Williams of the 
New York Edison Company. Mr. Williams personally offered a medal for the best window 


from an illumination standpoint. 


Though not the prize-winner, the Lord & Taylor 
window pictured above was one of the most striking windows on the avenue. 


On the 


illumination committee of the Fifth Avenue Association were: Clarence L. Law, chair- 


man; Joseph F. Becker, S. 
Jones, Charles R. Lamb, Herman Plaut, 


E. Doane, Howard Grreenley, J. Monroe Hewlett, Bassett 
Ss. G. 


Rhodes, Edward B. Stott and W. 


H. Spencer. 
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“Servicing —at a Profit 


Keeping Customers Satisfied by Rendering Obliging Service on Appliances Results in 
“Leads” that Repay Many Times the Cost of Furnishing the Service 


OME appliance dealers hold 

the proverbial penny of expense 

it costs to give service on an 
electric appliance so close to the 
eye that it eclipses the dollar of 
profit that’s flirting with them from 
across the street. 

I recently visited the store of a 
dealer who sells hundreds of appli- 
ances a week. We passed through 
his repair department. 

“You know,” he commented, “this 
proposition of giving service is run- 
ning up into a terrific amount of 
money.” 

“But don’t the customers you keep 
thoroughly satisfied by that serv- 
ice,” I inquired, “supply you with 
enough leads on new prospects to 
repay you?” 

He grasped my arm and smiled. 


"eee 





By P. D. VANDEVEER 


Sales Manager Altorfer Brothers Company 


“It pays for 
times over.” 
There’s your cue! Keep every pur- 
chaser satisfied by rendering her 
obliging service and she will give 
you enough new leads in the course 
of a given period to pay you many 
times the cost of the service. 


itself ninety-nine 


DEALER WHO STINTS ON SERVICE 
LOSES PROFITS 


The dealer who scans the expense 
of service too closely, and therefore 
neglects the appliance user, loses 
in profits on sales to her friends 
many times the money he has 
“saved,” besides helping his repu- 
tation to acquire a black eye. 

Local advertising is a splendid 
way for a dealer to build up his 
business, but he can advertise until 


doomsday and still find his head 
barely above water if he overlooks 
his one best bet—satisfied users. 
The first three months after a 
sale is made are the months to be 
watched the most closely. The appli- 
ance is a novelty then. The woman 
is proud of it and is anxious to tell 
her friends about it. Talking it up 
to friends develops their interest. If 
you have been solicitous about the 
operation of the appliance, if you 
have phoned her every few weeks 
and have made a voluntary call to 
“look it over and make sure every- 
thing is ship-shape,” not only will 
she be delighted with the appliance 
itself because it is working fine, but 
she will relate how anxious you are 
to insure its keeping on the job. 
She talks it the first three months 











The purchaser of an appliance is entitled to service over the period 
that troubles may be occasioned by causes undiscoverable in ad- 
The price she pays to the dealer covers that. 
dealer who renders this service cheerfully, promptly and liberally, 


vance, 


But the 


who even anticipates complaints by proper demonstration and by 
telephoning, can make every dollar of the cost of service return 
ten dollars in profits on sales made through the recommendations 
and suggestions of satisfied users. 














. 
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Bartel & Simon, electrical retailers, whose salesroom is shown in the picture, thoroughly 
believe in the service idea, applied from both the office and shop ends of the establish- 


ment. 
whether everything is “all right.” 


For example, they “use the telephone” to learn from new appliance customers 


They explain over the wire about any part that is 
giving trouble. And before ringing off they 


inquire if any of the customer’s friends 


are interested. 





more than she will after the novelty 
has worn off. Close touch with 
users in that period is especially 
profitable in new leads. Also, if any 
adjustments are necessary they will 
for the most part be required dur- 
ing the first months of use. Happily 
the two factors work out in parallel. 

One way to accomplish the fore- 
going result is to insist upon a very 
thorough demonstration of the appli- 
ance at the time of delivery. Ex- 
plain the mechanism, its operation 
and the adjustments with utmost de- 
tail. Make sure the user fully under- 
stands. That will save you trips later 
to remedy little troubles that the 
woman herself, had she understood 
the device, would have looked after. 

Then use the telephone. Ask her 
if everything is all right. Many 
times you can tell her over the 
phone what to do if some little part 
isn’t performing just right. And 
before ringing off inquire if any of 
her friends are interested. 

To render prompt service in case 
that replacements of parts become 
necessary every dealer should carry 
a complete stock of repairs. A 
woman with a breakdown right in 
the middle of her family washing, 
when told “I’ll have to wire for that 
part to come by express,” is not in 
a mood to indorse your service. 

We must. recognize that any me- 
chanical device, no matter how 
earefully designed, built and in- 
spected at the factory, will occa- 
Sionally require service. 


We must recognize that the pur- 
chaser buys the device not for its 
motor, frame, mechanism, etc., but 
for what the device will do. She 
buys a desired result; the device is 
but the means to the end. 

We must recognize that the profit 
the dealer receives is really a profit 
paid on the work that the device is 
supposed to do. In other words the 
buyer is entitled to more than the 
appliance. She is entitled to the 
result for which she bought it. And 


the dealer is morally bound, by the 
profit he accepts, to see that the 
result is delivered to her. 

Naturally the user must expect 
to pay for continued use or abuse; 
the device is not sold as something 
capable of perpetual motion without 
occasional replacement where wear 
falls. And so, after a reasonable 
period, it is but fair that the dealer 
should charge for his service. 
Otherwise the person who was care- 
less and caused trouble, due to no 
fault of the machine, would be 
encouraged. 

My point is this. The purchaser 
of an appliance is entitled to serv- 
ice over the period that troubles 
may be occasioned through causes 
unavoidable in advance. The price 
she pays to the dealer covers that. 


EVERY DOLLAR OF OUTLAY BRINGS 
BACK TEN IN PROFITS ON SALES 


But the dealer who renders this 
service cheerfully, promptly and 
liberally, who even anticipates com- 
plaints by proper demonstration 
and by telephoning, can make 
every dollar of its cost return ten 
dollars in profits on sales made 
through the recommendations of 
satisfied users. And, further, he is 
creating a reputation for himself in 
the matter of courtesy and relia- 
bility that will be worth time and 
again all his tangible assets. 

The sum expended for service can 
be regarded as a reinvestment in 
the business. 





In Your Town Is There a ‘“Master-List” of Consumers 
and Appliance Users Open to Local Dealers? 





Ave. 
Street 


ee 7 
¢ lee 


No. Apc . efo 





A Name 





Elec. Lights 





Gas Lights 





Elec. Power 












































LClass 
Owner. 

















No community served with electricity should be without its 


‘“master-list’” of local 


electric-service customers—each residence user of electricity being entered on a card, 
with his address, telephone number, and names and types of electrical appliances owned. 
Such a form of card for a combination gas and electric company is shown above. A 
customer list of this kind is most conveniently kept by the local central station company, 


but all local electrical interests should co-operate in compiling it and keeping it up to 

date, and the information in it should be available to any responsible electrical firm 

upon application. "With such a list, the dealer or sales manager putting on a washer 

campaign can omit wasting literature and salesmen’s time on dwellings already pro- 

vided with washing machines, and is enabled to concentrate his efforts on real prospects 
for the article he has to sell. 
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Investigate the bonds of your own local electric 
If the electrical central 
station ceases to grow, sooner or later your own 
electrical business must also cease to grow. Then 


light and power company. 


where will you be? 


ae OW many of you electrical 

H= have bought an elec- 

trical bond—the bond of an 

electric light and power company— 

during the past year, and how many 

of you expect to buy during the next 
year?” 

The man who asked the question 
was W. L. Goodwin, affectionately 
known as “Bill,” and the occasion 
was the First Annual Lighting Fix- 
ture Market and Chandelier Show, at 
Detroit, Feb. 9 to 14. Nearly five 
hundred members of the National 
Council of Lighting Fixture Manu- 
factures, the Illuminating Glassware 
Guild and the Lighting Fixture 
Dealers’ Society of America, and 
other electrical men, had pushed back 
their coffee cups, lighted up their 
cigars and were applauding Good- 
win’s appeal for more _ honest-to- 
goodness co-operation in the elec- 
trical industry. 


Why You Should 


Buy an Electrical Bond Now 


This Is an Open Letter to Every Jobber, Contractor, Dealer, Fixture Man, Manufac- 
turer, Employer and Employee Who Gets His Pay Check -from a 
Company That Makes or Sells Something Electrical 


By L. C. SPAKE 


‘All those who have, hold up your 
hands,” “Bill” called, and you know, 
brother, it’s a persuasive “Bill” 
Goodwin that calls for vote by hands. 
And how many responded? 

Just two! Goodwin held up his 
own hand and one electrical man in 
the audience, who, by the way, was 
not in the fixture business, also re- 
sponded. Just two—out of nearly 
five hundred electrical men! 

Now I ask you in all seriousness, 
does this not disclose a situation that 
needs explanation, needs discussion, 
and needs action? 

Think what it means to you. Begin 
by realizing that the central stations, 
after all, are foundations upon which 
the electrical business is constructed. 


Remove them and you remove the , 


industry. Retard their growth and 
you retard the growth of every elec- 
trical business. 

Right now every light and power 


company finds its growth retarded 
by lack of capital. There is scarcely 
an important company but could sign 
tomorrow more business than it ever 
‘signed in its biggest fortnight—if 
it could get the money to make the 
necessary extensions to lines and 
plant. For instance, St. Louis now 
has signed but not connected 60,000 
hp. Why? The money is lacking. 
The San Joaquin Company has 5,000 
farmers who want power for irriga- 
tion pumping waiting in line for 
service. Why? Again, no money! 
Residential customers by the thou- 
sands in New Jersey cannot get serv- 
ice. Why? No money! Examples 
without end could be cited to show 
how badly capital is needed right now. 

But why can’t they get it, you may 
ask. I answer by asking you another 
question. Will you invest your sav- 


ings in public utility securities? Will 
you advise your friends to do so? 
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No, you probably will not. That’s 
the answer. There is lack of confi- 
dence within the electrical family, as 
well as in it by outsiders, 

What has caused that lack of confi- 
dence? Well, you helped. If you want 
to know how, read this. When 
you sympathized with that grouchy 
neighbor who complained of a high 
light bill, which in all probability 
was fully justified, did that help the 
central station? When you shifted 
the blame of that poor wiring job 
to the door of “low voltage,” did that 
help establish public confidence in 
your local utility? When you told 
that appliance buyer that the light 
company’s heating devices were all 


“big juice eaters,” did you aid in 
upbuilding a reputation for honesty 
and square dealing for the utility 
management? 

It’s all quite true that when you 
did these things you did not see the 
flare-back which was sure to singe 
your ambitions for sales success. 
You did not realize that tearing down 
confidence means destruction of 
credit, that destruction of utility 
credit means cessation of line exten- 
sions and service connections and a 
definite limitation of the number of 
people to whom you can sell your 
goods and your services. 

You see it now, do you? What are 
you going to do about it? Are you 





going to be man enough to jump in 
and help build up what you helped to 
shoot to pieces? Are you going to 
take the trouble to find out what the 
policies of your local utility are—not 
from some fresh “trouble shooter” 
but from the big boss? Will you:tell 
the truth about utilities? Will you 
honestly investigate the securities of 
your local light company to see if 
they really aren’t a bargain at pres- 
ent prices? 

Will you tell your friends who save 
money some of the good things that 
you learned about these electrical 
bonds and stocks? That is all any 
one who likes to see a square deal 
could ask. 


“Investigate These Electrical Utility Bonds” 


ought to own an electrical bond. In- 

vestigate these. To help electrical 
men become better acquainted with 
electrical bonds ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING has compiled the following list 
of securities offered by various electric 
light, power and traction companies. 
The list is by no means complete. It 
is not to be taken as a list of bonds 
recommended by ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 


I YOU ARE an electrical man you 


American Gas & Electric Company...... 


papacy tr. 5s, due 2007. 


DISING. It is printed only for its in- 
formative and suggestive value. Your 
own local central electrical station may 
or may not be listed. At any rate, when 
you are ready to buy an electrical bond 
in any denomination from $50 to $1,000 
go to the treasurer or manager of your 
local utility company and ask him for 
information. He can tell you whether 
the local central station has any bonds 
on the market, and if so, where they 


can be bought, what the price is, when 
due and the probable yield. If you want 
any information about the bonds in the 
following list and cannot obtain it lo- 
cally write to the editor. His knowl- 
edge of the bonds themselves is limited, 
but he does know who can send you 
exact and detailed information in each 
case. But by all means buy an elec- 
trical bond. Show your faith in your 
own industry.—EDITOR. 





American Power & Light Company...... 


Arkansas Valley Railway, Light & Power 
Company 


Ce 


Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Com- 
Bresha Opie TPANBIG .oos.c:6c.cc0s cess 
Buffalo > Ganemed Electric Company........ 
Buffalo General Electric Company........ 
Carolina Power & Light Company....... 
Cedar Rapids Manufacturing & Power 
COMPAUE cited conc teak ge eocensss 
Central Illinois Public Service Company. . 
= North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 


Cities Service Company.....seccseccece 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
Colorado Power Company........+..+.+ 
Columbia Gas & Electric Company.. 
Commonwealth Power Railway & Light 
Company....... Rdeeaescsececeesucere 


Dallas Power & Light Company.......... 
Dayton Power & Light Company........ 


Denver Gas & Electric Company........ 


Detroit Edison Company 


Duquesne Light Company (Pittsburgh) .. 


General Electric Company.. 

General Gas & Electric Company... 

Great West Power of California......... 

Hudson & Manhattan R.R. Company... 

= Power Company of Niagara 
PPARs ie eacei: Sick ote Basak euondrtcanen ¥ exeyeiece ese 

Indiana & Michigan Electric Company... . 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company.... 


Iowa Railway & Light Company......... 
Kansas City Light & Power Company.. .. 


Kentucky Utility Company............. 
~ a Electric Light & Power 

URIS eco te ele tis ue ta cude yee. 
Ladies Gas & Light 


Lehigh Power Securities Corporation..... 


Louisville Gas & Electric Company....... 


Manila Electric R.R. & Lighting Corpora- 
tion 


se emee ee eee were ree seer eeeseeeee 


/ gold deb. bonds, May I, 2014. 
a yr 67% gold notes, Aug. 1, 1921. 
e 


Bond secured 7% gold notes, due 
Dec. 1, 1920. 


3 ¥r., 79 fold notes, Jak viet 1921, 
Ist gold E 

5 yr. conv. gold 6s, yey 1, 1922. 
First mtg. 5s, due 1938. 


First 5s, due 1953. 


Ist gold 5s, July 1, 1936. 
Conv. gold deb. 7s, Jan. Ist, 1966 


Ist aie 5s, due 1939. 
Ist 5s, 1953. 
Ist mtg. 5s, due 1956. 


_ Secured serial 6% gold notes, due 


June 1, 1923 and 1924. 

First mtg. 6% gold bonds, 
July 1, 1949. 

First lien and gen. mtg., 3 yr., 7% 
due March 1, 1923. 

a” ~~ Ist) gold 5s, due May 


Deb. 7s, due 1930. 

Ist and ref. 5s, due 1940. 

Conv. 7% debs., Jan. 15, 1928. 

First mtg. and coll. tr. 30 yT., 6% 
gold bonds, due July 1, 1949. 

6s of 1940, price about 100. 

6s, 1929. 

6s, 1949. 

Ist & ref. ‘‘A’’ Feb. 1, 1957, 5s. 


Ref. and i ig 5s, due 1951]. 

Ist, 5s, due 1957. 

3 ye secured conv. 7% gold notes, 
Sept. 1, 1921. 

Ist & ref. mtg., 20 yr. 5% gold bonds, 
due Sept. 1, 1932. 

Ist gold 5s, due July 7, 1944. 

2d gold 6s, due July 7, 1944. 

Ist 6s, Sept. 29, 1924. 


Conv. deb. 6s, March 1, 1922. 
Ist = & ref. gold 7s, ‘ “A” Jax I, 


due 


1929 
‘10 ines 6% secured gold notes, Aug. I, 
~— secured 7% gold notes, Sept. |, 


3 yr., 7% notes, Sept. 1, 1922. 
7s, 1922. 


Merchants’ Heat & Light Company of 
Indianapolis 


Metropolitan Edison Company........... 
Milwaukee Electric R.R. & Light Com- 


Montana Power Company 


Nebraska Power Company............. 

New Jersey Power & Light Company... 

Nevada-California Electric Power Com- 
RG Da Pon rar dikwatlau he ckeaaseaies 


pany 
Niagara Falls Power Company.......... 
Northern States Power Company... 


Northwestern Electric Company 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
Orange County Public Service Corporation 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company (Arizona) 
Philadelphia Electric Company.......... 
Potomac Electric Power Company........ 


Public Service Company of Northern 
llinois 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey. 


Riverside (N. J.) Traction Company...... 
Rochester Railway & Light Company...... 


Rockland Light & Power Company....... 
Shawinigan Water & Power Company.... 


Southern California Edison Company..... 


Southern Sierras Power Company.. ‘ 
Standard Gas & Electric Company. : 
Toledo Traction, Light & Power Company 


Twin State Gas & Electric Company.. 
Union Electric Light & Power........... 
United Light & Railways Company....... 


United States Public Service a 
Vermont Hydro Electric C pamenenay 
Western Electric Company. ‘ 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light. & ‘Pow er 


Wisconsin Public Service Company...... 
Wisconsin Edison Company 


Ref. (now first) mtg. my 10 yr. gold 
bonds, due Oct. 1, 

Bond secured 6% oie "notes, due 
Dec. 15, 1920. 


3 yr. 7% secured gold notes. 

3 yr. 7s, due 1923,, at 972. 

3 yr. 7% secured gold notes, due 
May 1, 1923. 

Ist & ref. sink. fund —_ _" due 
July 1, 1943, — about 8 

Ist & ref. 5s, due 1943. 

Ist mtg. 30 yr. 5% gold bonds, due 
June I, 1949. 


Ist lien series ‘‘A,’’ 6s, due 1946. 

Ist mtg. 5s, due 1932 

5 yr. sink. fund conv. 7% gold notes, 
due Aug. 15, 1923. 

Ist mtg. 6%, 20 yr. sinking fund gold 
bonds, due May 1, 1935 

7s, 1921. 

Ist mtg. gold 6s, Series ‘‘A,” due 
June |, 19 

Ist rg gold bonds, 6%, due Jan. I, 


2 yr. 670 secured gold notes, due 
Feb. 1, 1922. 

Gen. be 6%, 5 yr. gold bonds, due 
July I, 1923. 


1920-21- 


Perpetual int. bearing 6% certificates 
3 yr. secured conv. gold 7% notes, 
due March I, 1922. 

Ist mtg. gold 5s, June 1, 1960. 

Gen. mtg. 3yr.,7% goldbonds, Series 
“*A,’’ due Sept. i, 1921. 

First bs, due 1938 at 793; int. 7%. 

Ist ref. Series ‘‘A,’”’ 54s, due 1950. 

Ist cons. 5s, due 1934. 

Gen. & ref. gold 6s, Series of 1919, 
due Feb. 1, 1944. 

Ist mtg. 6s. due 1936. 

Deb. 6s 1935. 

Ist lien 70s 2 yr. gold bonds, due 


Dec. |, 
1953. 


ae deb. due March |, 


Ist & ref. 5s, Oct. I, 

Conv. 7s due 1923 at 97%; int. g %. 

7% bond secured gold notes, due . 
‘Apr. 1, 1923. 

Ist lien gold 6s, Feb. 1, 1927. 


7s, due 1925; price about 99. 


Ist & ref. mtg., 5%, 30 yr. gold bonds, 
due May | 1944. 


10 yr. conv. deb. gold, 6% 


bonds, 
May I, 1924, 
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If You Want More and Better Business, You Must 


Make and Sell Electrical Merchandise 
That Is Beautiful 


To Win Its Proper Place in the Home Electrical Merchandise Must Be of Artistic 
Design and Finished Craftsmanship —The Dollars Are Going to Manufacturers 
and Dealers Who Recognize the New Standards in Household F urnishings. 


By ERNEST A. EDKINS 


Manager of Electric Shops, Commonwealth Edison Company. 


MERICA wants beauty. Time has laid its 
fingers on the eyes of the nation, and the 
nation that was blind has begun to 

a see. Once America bought merchandise 

merely because it was useful, not seeing 

then that it was also very ugly. Today America 
buys merchandise not only because it is useful but 
also because it is beautiful. With apologies to 
Emerson, let it be said that if you do business in a 
swamp but make or sell an electric washing 
machine that is more beautiful than that of your 
competitor, then the American buying public will 
build a corduroy road to your door and leave its 
dollars on your counter. 

While critics have smiled, America has felt the 
artistic urge and has groped its way toward beauty. 
If we have not yet been convinced that we were a 
nation ignorant of art, devoid of taste and wholly 
lacking in those complex refinements of thought 
and emotion which by some are regarded as the 
unfailing evidences of Old World culture it is not 
for lack of having been told. In fact, a considerable 
succession of somewhat supercilious visitors to 
these shores have been at considerable pains to 
point out our social, political and artistic short- 
comings. 

That, of course, was years ago. Since then meas- 
urable progress has been recorded. Art has been 
persuaded to think about the American home, and 
the American home has been persuaded to think 
about art. It is true that in the matter of house 
architecture our ideas have not yet freed them- 
selves of confusion, but a composite style of 
graceful line and native individuality is in process 
of development, as witness the charming Chestnut 
Hill settlement just outside of Philadelphia. 

In furniture and furnishings our advance in taste 
has been much more pronounced. Middle class 
English homes are not furnished with anything 
like the taste or decorative effect of comparable 
homes in this country. Why? Possibly because it 


may be a matter of educational opportunity—the 
wealth of pictorial advertising in this country, the 
numerous art magazines, the perpetual expositions 
of the big department stores. 


BETTER TASTE BUYS BETTER MERCHANDISE 


On the whole, the American “middle class” is 
astonishingly well informed. They know quite a 
bit about the technic of rugs, drapes, period fur- 
niture, color schemes and lighting effects. They 
are avid for art classes, lectures and summer 
schools. They subscribe liberally for magazines 
devoted to the sumptuous illustration of country 
homes and to the discussion of decorative furnish- 
ings. Art in all its protean forms intrigues them; 
they love “the latest thing” in furniture. 

You will note, however, a slightly higher tide- 
mark of taste with the recession of each periodic 
wave—revealed in the architecture and in the fur- 
nishing of private homes and public edifices. 

Here is a real growth of decorative taste, a cul- 
tural development that is finding more and more 
adequate expression in the furnishing of American 
homes. So it is expedient to ask: To what extent 
are the manufacturers in the electrical industry re- 
sponding to America’s new love of the beautiful? 

A survey of the household appliances which have 
been produced by our manufacturers during the last 
few years indicates a rather lukewarm interest on 
their part in the development of electrical merchan- 
dise along artistic lines. This might be less dis- 
couraging if it were not also apparent that in al- 
most every other field there has been a general and 
marked improvement in artistic values, for example, _ 
wall papers, domestic rugs and carpets, fireplaces 
and their screens and andirons and tongs and 
fabrics with which women now drape their win- 
dows. We find, therefore, that in the average home 
of today the furniture and furnishings are at least 
individually correct in design and pleasing to the 
eye, even though there may be some incongruities 
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in assembly, due to the fact that most women have 
keener intuitions in line and color than they have 
in composition. 

To this home the manufacturer of electrical 
appliances comes with his wares, and what has he 
to offer? Space limitations prevent anything more 
than a partial answer, either in the text or the illus- 
trations. In some lines we may feel proud of the 
advance which has been made in a very few years. 
In others we can only regret that so little attempt 
has been made by manufacturers to realize the 
possibilities and opportunities for improved design. 


BEAUTIFYING THE ELECTRIC FAN 


The typical electric fan motor sold for household 
use is a hopelessly unattractive piece of apparatus, 
presenting the appearance of a crudely designed 
castiron frame finished in black enamel, with 
bright brass fan blades and wire guards that be- 
come corroded and impossible to keep looking clean 
after a few weeks of service. This general descrip- 
tion also applies to the average portable electric 
air heater of the familiar round reflector type. 
These appliances, which are as unornamental as a 
wattmeter or lawnmower, are offered to our cus- 
tomers for installation in beautifully furnished liv- 
ing rooms, where, of course, they are bound to 
strike a discordant note. One manufacturer, indeed, 
has shown commendable enterprise and good taste 
in masking the natural ugliness of fan motors with 
a highly decorative composition shell and orna- 
mented fan guard which change the whole char- 
acter of the article and make it a really ornamental 
piece of furniture without detracting from its 
utility. Unfortunately this method of jacketing the 
castiron frame of the motor is rather expensive, 
and a satisfactory solution of the problem will only 
be attained when the motor casing itself is fabri- 
cated with a view to decorative effect. 

Our appliance manufacturers may resent the 
imputation that they have not kept pace with the 
artistic impulse which has been manifested in 
almost every other line of industry contributing 
to the decoration of the home. I think, however, 
that-even they will admit they have not made the 
most of their opportunities. One has only to stroll 
through such establishments as Spaulding’s in 
Chicago and the Gorham and Tiffany stores on 
Fifth Avenue in New York to realize that our manu- 
facturers of electrical appliances have still much 
to learn from the exquisite craftsmanship of the 
leading silversmiths. 

Many electrical appliances such as toasters, per- 
colators, grills, etc., are of appalling crudity of 
design. Some of these articles look as if they were 
made from the scrap iron trimmings and by- 
products of a punch press. Many of the percolators 
are far less graceful in point of design than the 
prehistoric pottery products of the Aztecs. There 


are few electric grills on the market that can lay 
more claim to distinction in design than an ordinary 
kitchen frying pan, although they are intended for 
use on the dining room table. Some of the manu- 
facturers are beginning to see these defects and are 
trying to remedy them. 

I have talked with some of our leading manufac- 
turers on this subject and they claim: (1) That it 
costs too much to manufacture beautifully designed 
merchandise, (2) that the public does not want it. 

As to the first statement, one might point to 
nationally advertised lines of tableware, such as the 
Rogers or Community brands, or to the fact that 
well-designed cottages are no more expensive to 
build than the shacks built without plans or speci- 
fications by ignorant and rapacious contractors. 
The second statement needs no refutation. It is 
absurdly incorrect. The buying public of this coun- 
try wants the very best that money can buy. 


LAMPS AND SHADES LEAD THE WAY 


More than one electrical dealer has been forced 
to the uncomfortable conviction that his wares fall 
far short of the standards of taste evinced by his 
customers. Only when he turns to his department 
of lamps and shades does he feel himself on firmer 
ground. Here the advance has indeed been notable. 
Five years ago the metal overlay portable lamps 
produced in this country were grewsome examples 
of an almost incredible vulgarity of taste. In lesser 
degree this was also true of other types of lamps. 
Today these lamps, though still candidly commer- 
cial in type, are usually turned out in pleasing 
designs and attractive finishes. 

In the field of silk and decorated shades improve- 
ment has been even more rapid. There are at least 
one or two silk shade makers in this country whose 
artistic “creations” invite favorable comparison 
with the best work turned out in Paris. Parchment 
shades, like painted furniture, have a limited use, 
but even within the last twelve months their smart- 
ness and decorative values have increased many 
times over. More recently still, the electrically 
operated phonograph has come to the front and 
vith it the elimination of the unsightly hand crank, 
thus permitting unrestricted opportunities for the 
development of art models and period designs. 

In these various tentative efforts some of our 
manufacturers have already demonstrated the pos- 
session of enterprise, acumen and vision. They 
have realized that electrical merchandise, to win 
its proper place in the home, must be of artistic 
design and finished craftsmanship. Motivated by 
self-interest, if not by “the artistic urge,” others 
will copy and follow where their more courageous 
competitors lead. The standards of taste in house- 
hold furnishing are broadly but definitely estab- - 
lished. The electrical industry can no longer afford 
to ignore these standards. 












































Device for ceiling use, 
showing contact plug 
inserted half way. > 





The McKay device 
mounted in the canopy of 
a bracket fixture. 





That “Dream” of Plug Connections for Fixtures— 


Here are half a dozen schemes developed to make it possible ro 

“‘hanga fixture like a picture,’’ along the lines of the cartoon in 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 

last December, reprinted in the center of these pages: 


The McKay-Cole 
Connection 


The A. J. McKay patent con- 
struction, which is being ex- 
ploited by Rex Cole, 6 West 
48th Street, New York City, 
provides for either ceiling or 
side-wall use. The suspension 
member slides over a horizontal 
trackway, while two contact 
tongues make connection with 
clips concealed in the hinged 
section. When not in use, this 
hinged part folds up, becoming 
= oan flush with the plate. 










Parallel Slot : 
Receptacle fori 
Standard Plug’ 
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" “Electrical Merchandising” Proposes 


Standard Plug Connections for Fixtures 
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: An iso This? 
Why not push-plug receptacles in the ceiling, so that 
“lighting furniture” ean be changed to harmonise 
_With the rest of the furniture and decorations? _ 






in the side walls to permit changing bracket fixtures 
when the customer wants new ones? Why not “hang 
- _8 fixture like a picture?” 





Contact Frece in 








Two curved hooks pointing 
in opposite directions are in- 
serted in the ceiling slots. 
When the chain is in place 
these hooks are automati- 


cally spread apart. way, New York, is the inventor, 





























parallel-slot receptacle. 


Place with Stud , 


E. Cantelo White’s Fixture Receptacle 


The slots for the contacts are of the familiar 
standard parallel-slot type and will take any 
standard attachment plug when:the fixture 
itself is not im place. The curved prongs give 
a strong support, capable of carrying con- 
siderable weight in both the side wall and 
ceiling types. E. Cantelo White of 195 Broad- 


Contact 
Prongs 
inserted 

In Sidlewall 


Receptacle 











Round Prong 
as Fixture Plug 













Used as a wall fitting, with 
standard plug in place in 
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How the Inventors Are Making It Come True 






Benjamin ceiling out- 
let for deep hoxes. Ceiling outlet for shal- 


low boxes. 


Ring for chain-hanger. 





The Benjamin Devices 


WAMU MUM. 


The Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company 







Plug for stem fixture. of Chicago has on the market the interchangeable 
line of devices shown above. By means of the 

Ceiling unit with = threaded construction the outlet device can be used 

threaded attachment. to support ceiling lamps, stem fixtures or chain 


hangers for indirect units, providing both the elec- 
trical and mechanical connections. 
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. such construction will give them a new because this will enable him to a de a Metter j job, to bee: 
af of outlet receptacles to sell—one for each of the make a profit on the new item, to save material be able tosell “style fi 
four million new fixtures being hung yearly. and labor, and to finish his work at one time. 
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The Adam Fan Hanger 
This fan hanger, which the 
Frank Adam Electric Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., has 
The Electri The Family = Bente a aoe the House had on the market for S€v- 
because an approved plug commtastion: will simi 2 
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and the requirements for sup- 
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Cartoon reprinted from ELectTRICAL MERCHANDISING, 
December, 1919 purpose, we learn. The 


sketch below shows how a 
canopy might be employed 
large enough to cover the in- 
verted face-plate. 








The Harris Method 


[n the devices at the left and above Thomas 
H. Harris of the Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Davenport, lowa, has provided push 
blades to make the electrical contacts, the 
mechanical support being given by the 
swiveled threaded ring which screws over the 
threaded part of the receptacle permanently | 
mounted in the wall or ceiling. ; | 

| 
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What It Means to Be an Appliance 


Saleswoman Today 


Ten Years Ago Hers Was Mostly Missionary Work—Today the 
Saleswoman’s Job Is to Sell Her Appliances in Competition 
with Others and to Suit the Buyer’s Particular Needs 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 
Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia 


HE pioneer saleswomen in the 
electric field had rather an 
unsatisfactory time of it. Ten 
years ago they had clumsy ap- 
pliances to sell—sturdily enough 
designed to give service but abso- 
lutely without redeeming features in 
their appearance. And the buying 
public was electrically uneducated, 
unresponsive. The few hardy spirits 
among central stations and dealers 
who sold electric household helps 
had to do their own missionary and 
sales advertising, for the manufac- 
turers, with few exceptions, had not 
swung into line to advertise their 
wares nationally. Most appliance 
sales, therefore, were made on Edi- 
son’s theory of the composition of 
genius—10 per cent inspiration and 
90 per cent perspiration. 

At that time, too, all household 
tradition was against the use of 
labor-saving machinery. Naturally, 
that was before the genus “servant” 
became as extinct as the dodo bird. 
Household routine established by 
bygone generations of housekeepers 
still held good, despite the fact that 
so many of the home industries had 





too much stress on the fact 

that a woman will be fa 
successful appliance saleswoman 
just because she is a woman. 
It is more important to have 
studied human nature in your 
contact with it, to settle quickly 
on the appeal which will sell 
your customer and to know the 
second when to close the sale.”’ 


Ti is easily possible to lay 











been taken out into the world to 
form separate new industries. In 
their curiously blind adherence to 
methods of other days, housekeep- 
ers looked askance at the electric 
sweeper, and the daring house- 
holder who installed an electric 


washer in his laundry was indeed a 
radical. 

Selling an electric iron at $4.50 
or a cleaner at $25 meant the com- 
bating of all this prejudice, the edu- 
cation of the prospect to a different 
viewpoint, often the overcoming of 











“Today saleswomen in the business of selling electric household helps have attractive, 


well-designed appliances and simple, efficient, labor-saving machines to sell. 
chasing public is more than responsive, it is even eager to buy!” 


The pur- 


fear in the use of electrical appli- 
ances, and the not easy task at that 
time of overcoming apparently high 
first cost and high operation cost. 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE Is ELEC- 
TRICALLY EDUCATED 


Today saleswomen in the business 
of selling electric household helps 
have attractive, well-designed appli- 
ances and simple, efficient, labor- 
Saving machinery to sell. The pur- 
chasing public is more than respon- 
Sive, it is even eager to buy! 

No longer is it necessary for the 
electric saleswoman, as a _ general 
thing, to sell the idea of washing 
electrically, of ironing electrically, 
of sweeping electrically. Today her 
sphere is to sell the particular type 
of appliance she has for sale in 
competition with others. 

If she has several different types 
of appliances, it is for her to pick 
out the type most suited to the cus- 
tomer’s requirements. Or, it may 
be that she must sell the seemingly 
high price of certain types of labor- 
saving machinery to the prospect 
who is herself sold on the labor- 
saving idea, but cannot reconcile 
herself to parting with the price. 
But not often is the saleswoman 
called upon to do missionary work; 
that has been done by the wide- 
spread national advertising — ar- 
ticles on efficient and easy house- 
keeping in the prospect’s favorite 
magazines, papers read before her 
club, and by that most powerful 
advertising medium, word of mouth 
advertising from friend to friend. 


REAL SALES ABILITY REQUIRED To- 
DAY; FEMININITY NoT ENOUGH 


If this, then, is the condition, and 
a careful analysis of representative 
appliance sales shows it to be true, 
it means that the saleswoman of 
appliances and labor-saving devices 
must develop her native sales abil- 
ity. It is not enough to be able to 
talk intelligently and enthusiasti- 
cally of what electric labor savers will 
accomplish. She must get the busi- 
ness! There are always lookers and 
shoppers and idle questioners, of 
course, but real intensive, concen- 
trated sales effort will get the sig- 
nature on the dotted line in an 
amazing number of instances. 
- It is easily possible to lay too 
much stress on the fact that a 
woman will be a successful appli- 
ance saleswoman just because she 
is a woman and presumably knows 
how to sweep, cook, wash, iron and 
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sew. It is an asset, of course, to 
have done these things with your 
own two hands. But it is more 
important to have studied human 
nature in your contact with it, to 
settle quickly on the appeal which 
will sell your customer and to know 
to the second when to close the sale. 

We women must not rely wholly 
on this ability to comprehend the 
feminine viewpoint of the housewife 
purchaser and to speak her own 
language. We must not over-rate 
this quality, important as we all 
concede it to be. We must take a 
leaf from our brother salesman’s 
book and go after the sale with a 
deadly, concentrated earnestness of 
purpose. Our pay check after all 
depends upon the sales made, not 
the prospects interviewed or lined up 
for future business. Any woman 
who walks and talks can do the latter, 
but only a saleswoman can get the 
business. 


KNOWING THE MAN’S VIEWPOINT 


Another. reason why women have 
been so successful in selling electric 
appliances is that they have not 
only the feminine viewpoint but 
often the man buyer’s point of view 
as well. That is to to say, women 
in business often understand the 
man buyer’s mental attitude better 
than the woman at home. They are 
apt to have a sympathetic compre- 
hension of a man’s half-impatient 
tolerance of the tendency of the 
housewife to run around in circles 
in taking care of her household. The 
saleswoman understands the prob- 
lem of running a home from the 
housewife’s point of view as well as 
from the man’s more businesslike 
angle, and she is a successful appli- 
ance saleswoman in proportion as 
she applies this knowledge to the 
business of getting sales. 

There’s one important thing 
about this business of selling elec- 
tric appliances that is not to be 
overlooked. We must be absolutely 
“sold” on the worth and use of 
electric household labor savers, as 
well as on the incalculably broader 
proposition of the part they are 
playing to make the world an easier 
and brighter place for the house- 
wife. We must believe that the home 
is the essential industry and that 
these appliances we are selling, by 
taking the drudgery and crudeness 
out of the mechanics of living, are 
really helping to promote greater 
happiness and higher standards and 
values in the home. 


IDEAS FOR THE WOMAN 







department, “Ideas for the Woman Behind the Counter.” 


BEHIND THE 
COUNTER 


The electrical 


WU Po this issue ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING offers to its readers a new 


saleswoman today has a very definite place in the industry. And why 


shouldn’t she? 


Electricity is revolutionizing the modern home. 


Old methods 


of household labor are changing for new, new conceptions of comfort and con- 


venience in the home are being born daily. 
the electrical education of the housewife is of vital importance. 
no one is better qualified than the trained electrical saleswoman. 


In the present transition period 
And for that 
An electrical 


store without at least one saleswoman today is like a haberdasher’s shop without 


a single salesman. 


Until now the electrical saleswoman has been forced to read what she has 
called a “man’s magazine,” and to adapt “men’s ideas” to her own peculiar 


problems. 


But she has earned a place for herself in this new industry of ours, 


‘and “Ideas for the Woman Behind the Counter” is primarily a recognition of 


that fact. 


To make this new department of real help and interest to its readers, 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING hopes that it will be looked upon, for one thing, as 


an “idea exchange.” 


Read it through; then write and tell us what you think 


of it. If you have ideas which you think ought to be passed on to others, write 
us about them. And if you have any suggestions for improving the department, 


send them on, too. 


They will be weleome!—EpirTors. 





“Selling Satisfaction 
in Lamps” 
There’s a woman in New Jersey 
who believes that there’s something 
more in selling lamps than merely 


taking an order for a 15-watt or 50- 
watt bulb. You might call her idea 





To Stage a Washing Machine 


Demonstration in a 


Small Window 





TUOHEY 
f COMPANY 














Even a small window may successfully 
stage a washing machine demonstration, if 
every inch of space is utilized as shown 
here. All that is in the window, in fact, 
is the washing machine, tub for rinsing 
(in the rear), a basket of clothes, and the 
demonstrator. Effective use is made in 
this window of posters and cards. The 
store is that of the Tuohey Company of 
Springfield, Mass. 


“selling satisfaction” or “selling illu- 
mination,” or just “putting person- 
ality plus” into the job. But what- 
ever it is, it explains why, when her 
customers come a second and a third 
time, they place the choice of their 
lamps entirely in her hands— 
“because her suggestions were so 
good the first time.” 

She is Miss Jessie A. Wood, head 
saleswoman of the Public Service 
Electric Company, Newark, and this 
is how she tells about it: 

“There are two things I have in 
mind when selling lamps. One is to 
sell satisfaction, the other is economy 
for the customer. This last may 
sound strange, for many saleswomen, 
and salesmen too, think good sales- 
manship means to take as much cash 
from the customer’s pocketbook as 
he will stand. But if you convince 
a woman that your suggestions mean 
real economy for her, she will come 
again and again, and finally put the 
choice almost entirely in your hands. 

“These suggestions for economy 
are especially appreciated by persons 
new to electricity. That is why, in 
fact, I find out right away whether 
they have had electricity for some 
time. If they haven’t they are in- 


_clined to extravagance and then be- 


come sore at the light bills. 

“The other things I ascertain be- 
fore making a suggestion are the 
size of the room, the color of ceiling, 
walls and woodwork, how many other 
lights there are, and whether the 
lamp is for an indirect unit. a 
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shower, a wall bracket or a table 
lamp. These factors all decide the 
size of the lamp, but here are a few 
general suggestions which I follow: 

“For the dining room with a semi- 
indirect bowl I suggest a 100 or 150- 
watt lamp, depending on the size of 
the room and color of the ceiling; 
with an amber three-light dome, 
three 25’s; with a green dome, three 
50’s, and with wall brackets, one 25- 
watt lamp in each. 

“For the kitchen, from 60 to 100 
watts, depending on the size. 

“For the bathroom, 50 or 60 watts, 
especially where the man of the house 
. shaves here. 

“For the living room the main 
thing is to give even distribution of 
light from several medium-sized 
lamps. For the average table lamp 
a 25-watt lamp is sufficient, except 
where there is only one in the room. 

“For the bedroom two 25-watt 
lamps are better than one 50-watt. 
For the bed light I often suggest a 
clamp lamp, green shaded but with 
a white lining, and with a 50-watt 
lamp.” 

All of which means, after all, that 
Miss Wood’s recipe for selling satis- 
faction is based on nothing more 
than a real interest in the individual 
needs of each customer. 





Creating Appetites for Elec- 
trically Cooked Waffles 


Compared with some of the other 
electrical table appliances, the elec- 

















Do you demonstrate electric waffle-making 

in your store as does the Roseburg Elec- 

tric Company of Roseburg, Ore.? Waffle 

irons bring a good price, and to the waffle 
epicure they are worth it. 





tric waffle iron is a rather more ex- 
pensive device, but according to 
those who are familiar with the waf- 
fles it produces it is worth the cost. 
In order to create this frame of mind 
among the prospective customers of 
waffle irons, the obvious thing to do 
is to let them try the waffles. An 





An Audience of Good Listeners — The Woman’s Club 


in Your Town! 








If you've attended women’s club meetings at all (and it makes little difference whether 


it was a Browning Circle or a church union) you've noticed 
talk veers around to the one subject in which they’re all interested—home. 


that, sooner or later, the 
Household 


problems are the one topic which will make even the most silent member “speak out.” 
That’s why it is an easy matter to invite the women’s clubs in your town to “home 


economics demonstrations” in your store. 
“Omaha’s Wife-Saving Station,” did it. 


This Omaha (Neb.) dealer, F. A. Carlson of 
He is here shown, presiding over a demon- 


atration to the Omaha Woman’s Club of the construction, maintenance and fuel cost of 
electrical household devices. 


. perience, 


invitation to electrically percolated 
coffee and electrically browned waf- 
fles will be accepted by more than one 
housewife who has to spend her Sun- 
day mornings over the stove to sup- 
ply the family with a weekly treat of 
crisp brown ones with maple syrup. 
The psychological persuasiveness 
of a warm waffle, which makes enthu- 
siastic advocates of all electric waffle- 
iron users, is taken advantage of by 
the Roseburg Electric Company of 
Roseburg, Ore. A table is set in the 
rear of the attractive store, covered 
with a table cloth and provided with 
the necessary utensils to cope with 
waffles. When the odor of the cook- 
ing is wafted out to the street, as a 
repast is prepared for an especially 
invited guest, the advertisement 
spreads to all who pass by—and is 
more than worth the slight cost of 
the current consumed and the batter. 





Showing the Customer How 
to Save Current on Her Iron 


“T usually make a hit with women 
who come in to buy an iron by tell- 
ing them how they actually can save 
current when they use it,” says a 
young saleswoman in a hustling East- 
ern electric shop. “From my own ex- 
I’ve found that in the 
course of the day’s ironing the cur- 
rent can be turned off part of the 
time and the ironing continued on 
the stored heat. For example, I can 
iron linen dishtowels, uniformly 
damp, for five minutes with the cur- 
rent off, after heating the iron to 500 
deg. Even after that I can use the 
iron on thin, rather dry materials for 
three minutes longer. When I use 
the iron with the current on for five, 
ten or fifteen minutes I can turn the 
current off and use the iron on the 
stored-up heat for from ten to thirty 
minutes, according to the weight 
and wetness of the clothes. 

“Hints like this, showing the cus- 
tomer how she can cut her elec- 
tricity bill, put me on friendly terms 
with her and often enable me to 
clinch a sale.” 





Know When to Keep Still, 
but When to Talk, Too! 


By JULIA B. GRADY 


Most saleswomen are warned 
against talking too much—talking 
when the prospect is “sold” already 
—but something more ought to be 
said, I think, about talking in the 
right way at the right time. 
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This occurred to me the other day, 
after a little sales experience I had in 
‘our store. A woman who had just 
bought a lamp in another part of the 
shop passed by my counter and asked 
to sit down for a minute on a chair 
near me. It was pouring rain out- 
side, and she had to go away out to 
the suburbs. I said something about 
wishing I were home with my cozy 
electric heater. She was interested 
right off, and we talked away for half 


an hour about the electrical devices on | 


the table—their convenience in the 
home and how to use them. It was 


just a chat, not a sales talk, but be-- 


fore she left she had ordered $50 
worth of appliances! 

The manager told me afterward it 
was the finest piece of salesmanship 
he had ever seen, because she had 
just told the lamp clerk when she 
left the lamp counter that she didn’t 
want anything more. 





Should the Electrical Sales- 


woman Be a Good Cook? 


By Mrs. M. E. DELANO 


Electrical Department R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, New York City 


Every saleswoman who wants to 
sell electrical table appliances should 
know at least how to prepare a light 
meal on the grill and a good cup of 
coffee on the percolator. 

I find in my own case that this 
is the only way to inspire confidence 
in the device not only in the cus- 
tomer but in myself. Whenever a 
new appliance comes in to us I take 
it home and try it out under home 
conditions. That is the only way 
really to know the appliance. Then 
when a woman comes in with wrath 
in her eye to declare that her grill 
will not work and her percolator will 
not perk I know that I can use them, 
and I tell her so. And I make coffee 
in her percolator or poach eggs in 
the grill on the spot. Usually she 
just didn’t know how to use the ap- 
pliance, or perhaps the safety plug 
in the percolator opened out. 

Besides, knowing how to use the 
appliance yourself enables you to 
meet a customer on her own ground. 
You pick up a good many little 
“kinks” in cooking which you can 
pass on to the customer and which 
she wouldn’t learn from the manu- 
facturer’s booklet. For instance, one 
grill has a rather deep pan for cook- 
ing potatoes, but when the potatoes 
are very large the cover which comes 
‘with the grill will nt completely fit 


and cover them. So I use the frying 
pan, inverted, as a cover, and it fits 
snugly over the potatoes. 

Then to make a good pot of coffee 
in the percolator I always start with 
cold water, even when demonstrat- 
ing, except when the heating action 
is unusually slow. I use finely ground 
coffee, never pulverized, because in 
the powdered form it sifts through, 
making the coffee muddy and thick. 
To reheat the coffee after it has be- 
come cold I take out the container 
and the grounds, otherwise the cof- 
fee will become bitter. 





It’s a “Bird”’! 


A novel fan window display was re- 
cently tried out successfully at the 
shop of the Peekskill Lighting & 
Railroad Company, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Several electric fans were displayed 
against a background of six large 
pots of ferns. Overhead, there were 
eighteen or twenty birds, varying in 
color and with outstretched wings, 
stirred by a breeze from an electric 
fan underneath. Another feature of 
the display was an electric turnover 
toaster, actually toasting a piece of 
bread. While the device was in oper- 
ation the toaster kept a slice of 
bread in constant motion, showing 
first one side and then the other. 





Electrical “ Hope Chest” At- 


tracts Crowds at Cleveland 
Electrical Show 


An electrical “hope chest,” pre- 
sented to a couple publicly married 
at the Cleveland Electrical Show in 
March, was responsible for one of 
the record days at the show. The 
“hope chest” was contributed by 
exhibitors, and included the follow- 
ing electrical devices for the home: 

Electric range. 

Washing machine. 

Vacuum cleaner. 

Five table lamps. 

Five cartons of Mazda lamps. 

Vibrator. 

Curling iron. 

Toaster. 

Iron. 

Household motor. 

Chafing dish. 

Heater. 

Miik warmer. 

Warming pad. 

The show, which was held from 
March 10 to 20 under the auspices 
of the Cleveland Electrical League, 
was a remarkable success. G. S. Mil- 
ner, general manager of the Erner 
E’ectric Light Company, was chair- 
man of the executive committee, and 
T. B. Zimmerman, advertising man- 
ager of the National Lamp Works, 
Nela Park, headed the publicity 
committee. The average daily at- 
tendance was more than 15,000. 





Winners of the only and original “electrical hope chest” in Cleveland, the United States 
and probably the world—Alice Berran and Otto Devore, married on March 19 at the 


Cleveland Electrical Show. 


It came about this way: The show committee, believing 


that a mere “hope chest” on exhibition was too tame, advertised that the first couple 
who would consent to be publicly married at the show would be presented with a com- 


plete electrical outfit for their home. 


Alice and Otto were first on the spot, and, truth 


to tell, the results exceeded even the committee’s expectations—more than 20,000 ad- 
missions were recorded that day! 
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The Monthly Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


Goods must be sold and business done at a profit. 


Business comes to the man who goes after it. 


Central stations must compete with other retailers at a profit. 


The contractor-dealer must go after business if he expects to get 
what he deserves. 


Discounts in the chain from manufacturer to jobber to dealer must 
be so adjusted that every man who has a function gets paid for it. 


It is to the central station's interest to encourage and foster retail 
sales by every retail electrical dealer in its community. 


Electrical contractor-dealers should cease selling merely wiring jobs 
or appliances, and sell an electrical service. 


8 The electrical merchant—central-station man, as well as contractor- 
* dealer—must analyze his business, know his costs, and adopt 
modern merchandising methods in both buying and selling. 


9 The electrical trade must think and practice ‘Quality Electrical 
* Work,” using quality materials. This means that owners, archi- 
tects and builders must be shown the advantages of equipping houses 
throughout with convenience outlets; that plugs and receptacles must be 
standardized; that fixtures should be equipped with standard-plug con- 
nections; that lighting outlets and switches be located with regard to the 
principles of good illumination and convenience; and that meter-boards 
be so located that meters can be read without entering the house. 


10 It is the duty of every electrical man to help educate the public 

* to use electricity and electrical devices that lighten the labor of 
the home, office, shop and factory. To this end we urge local newspaper 
advertising on the part of every dealer handling electrical appliances, 
and that advertising departments of local newspapers be made part of 
the local electrical industry. 


NIDA PWN 








The Fundamental Soundness of the 
Demand for Household Appliances 


NE of the New York city papers told last week of 

a tremendous new industrial development under way 
in Brooklyn. This industrial development calls for an 
investment of $20,000,000. 

But the housing development which must accompany 
this industrial development calls for a total outlay of 
$80,000,000, or four times the original industrial plant 
expenditure. 

These figures suggest a simile with the relation be- 
tween the purchasing power of the industrial and house- 
hold fields in the matter of electrical merchandise and 
supplies. They help to account for the fact that house- 
hold electrical appliances and equipment are pulling 
ahead of other lines. And they point out the funda- 


mental soundness of the household appliance end of the 
electrical business. 





One Voltage, One Frequency, One Kind of 
Attachment Plug 


HEN the Russian armies were sent into the field 

in defense of the Czar’s empire it was found that 
the Germans had artfully contrived, through traitorous 
archdukes, to provide the Russian soldiers with ammuni- 
tion of a different caliber from that of their guns. As 
a result their arms and ordnance were useless. 

Pretty similar is the predicament in which the 
American householder finds himself on moving into a 
new dwelling and attempting to make use of his elec- 
trical conveniences. 

The plugs on his appliances are likely to fit none of 
the receptacles. His heating appliances were probably 
intended for a different voltage—just enough different, 
however, so that the appliances, while simulating proper 


working, fail in performance. The motor on his fan 
or washing machine perhaps hasn’t the necessary num- 
ber of cycles to fit the new circuit. 

So, between variegated attachment plugs and volts 
and cycles and different kinds of electricity, it is a 
brave householder who doesn’t give up in dispair and 
declare the electrical-convenience (!) idea a myth and 
a device of Beelzebub! Meanwhile a patient electrical 
industry—made up of manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers—multiplies its duplicating stocks of heating 
devices, lamps, motors and attachment plugs, to match 
the confusion of voitages, frequencies and currents. 

A “congress of the electrical industry,” representing 
all groups, could render a memorable service by setting 
certain common standards in these things, to be worked 
toward. We offer as its slogan: 

“One flag, one country; one voltage, one frequency, 
and one kind of attachment plug!” 





Labor Savers That Make Solid 
“Public Relations” 


HE lowly flatiron, the humble washing machine and 

the self-effacing vacuum cleaner have a public rela- 
tions value to the central station company which public 
policy committees generally have been disposed to over- 
look. 

That electric service company which has the homes 
on its lines saturated with irons, toasters, washers, 
sweepers and all the other labor lighteners will soon 
find that, as a corporation, it is assuming a new position 
of economic importance in the thought and opinion of 
its local public. 

No longer is it a mere “lighting company.” It begins, 
instead, to be a sort of general service corporation, per- 
forming ten thousand different labor-saving services for 
its constituents. And such labor-saving service cements 
the company into the individual favor of the public in 
a way that no mere lighting service could ever do. It 
becomes a public service corporation in the fullest 
sense. 

The central station company which has co-operated 
with its local electrical trade to put an iron, a washer 
and a vacuum cleaner in every home is in the strongest 
possible public relations position. Its local public and 
its local trade can be counted upon to be solidly for it. 





Start the “Electrical Gift Shop” Idea 


HERE’S something more than a pretty name behind 

the merchandising policy which has won for one 
store the title, “the gift shop of our town.” There’s 
sound psychology for one thing. Who of us, when we 
set out to buy a gift for some one, does not mentally set 
aside a certain sum and say, “Beyond that you shall not 
go; within that, something pretty, something useful, 
but anything that looks like a gift’? That being the 
mental attitude of 90 per cent of gift buyers, no won- 
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der that the store which has established a reputation as 
“the gift shop” is proving a gold mine for its owner! 

It’s a worth-while reputation for the electrical shop 
to win. And the “June bride” gift months are as good 
a time as any to start the ball rolling. 


Edison Plug Versus Standard Push-Plug 


‘TF WE are to adopt a standard form of attach- 

ment plug, why select anything else than the 
familiar Edison base plug, which is already thoroughly 
standardized?” is a question that has reached us in 
several forms. 

The Edison lamp base is certainly standardized, 
and there would be many advantages in having an 
attachment plug that would be standard with the recog- 
nized lamp base, an idea already successfully adopted 
by makers of plug-type fuses, as every reader knows. 

But Edison base plugs and receptacles present three 
serious disadvantages compared with the straight- 
bladed, concealed-contact construction: 

1. Edison base plugs have to be turned or screwed 
into place. This is less convenient and slower than the 
act of pushing the plug into place. With some plugs 
the cord has to be twisted. 

2. Edison base plugs will not “come away” if undue 
strain is put on the cord, as often happens in using an 
appliance. Instead of separating harmlessly, such a 
sudden strain may loosen wires or socket, causing dam- 
age or injury. 

3. Edison base receptacles in baseboards offer a hazard 
to young children, who are likely to poke toys, nails or 
coins against their exposed contacts, causing short 
circuits and flashes dangerous to life, eyesight and 
property. 

The Edison socket will always remain standard for 
incandescent lamps, and so an Edison base body piece 
should be provided to make the standard parallel-blade 
plug fit into an Edison socket when no regular outlet 
is at hand. A satisfactory form of safety-front Edison 
socket receptacle, in which all contacts are “dead’’ when 
the plug is not in place, also fills the bill splendidly 
when used‘ in connection with a separable plug, and we 
learn that improvements in this direction will shortly 
be made public. 

Any receptacle with 4 safety “dead” front which. is 
adapted to receive either of the generally accepted 
standards—the standard attachment plug with parallel 
blades or the Edison separable plug with parallel-blade 
separable contacts—meets the requirements of universal 
interchangeability. But our care now should be to 
reduce the present thirty-seven varieties of attachment 





plugs and receptacles to these two generally accepted 
types of contacts. And of these two, each has its place 
and use, though each is adaptable by simple means to 
work with the other. 





Our Floating 180,000-Hp. Power Plants 


HE blessings of standardization of voltage, fre- 

quency and current already have been touched on in 
these columns, as viewed from the standpoint of the 
individual lay customer and the electrical trade. “One 
voltage, one frequency and one kind of electricity” would 
make every lamp, every toaster and every washing 
machine motor universally useful, whether connected in 
Kokomo, Kankakee or Keokuk. At a stroke it would 
end the present confusion of types and lines of appa- 
ratus and appliances which, now, manufacturers must 
make, jobbers must distribute and dealers must wrestle 
with as long as our variety of voltages, cycles and cur- 
rents continues. 

But think of the possibilities of interconnection of 
power systems if the principal lines and plants in this 
country were all designed for the same frequency and 
could be synchronized. Water-power plants could be 
worked to their fullest capacity and steam plants could 
be thrown in to tide over shortages on neighboring 
systems. A “super-power system” tying together the 
Atlantic seaboard, another in the Middle West and 
others in the mountain states and girding the whole 
Pacific slope would undoubtedly follow. 

And now it is proposed that the generating apparatus 
on our new electrically propelled battleships be arranged 
for the same frequency as the standard land transmis- 
sion systems. Then, in case of the defection of any of 
our great central station plants, it would be necessary 
merely to warp the Arizona or the California up to the 
dock, throw out some cables, connect on to the land 
lines and the entire 180,000 hp.:of these tremendous 
floating central stations—greater, by the way, than any 
plant on dry land—would be available for the diverse 
uses of the populace. 

Verily, endless seem the uses of standardization! 
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THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 






Jobbers’ Men Can Help Cen- 
tral Stations Combat Social- 
istic Tendencies 


F. 8. Price, president Pettingell- 
Andrews Company, Boston, in talk- 
ing before a meeting of electrical 
jobbers at Boston in April, declared 
that the electrical industry now 
faces the greatest business oppor- 
tunities in its history, and that 
throughco-operation great advances 
can be made. 

The central station, he instanced, 
can make good use of the stabilizing 
co-operation of the jobbers and 
their organizations in combating 
present socialistic tendencies, illus- 
trating his point with an outline 
of recent efforts toward better rela- 
tions in New England, expressed in 
the formation of “contact commit- 
tees” in the organizations of the 
jobbers, central stations and con- 
tractor-dealers. 

In the discussion that followed 
Mr. Price’s remarks it was sug- 
gested that there would be advan- 
tages in the formation of a New 
England electrical contractor-deal- 
ers’ association or branch of the 
national association which would 
bring the electrical contractor- 
dealers in New England into closer 
touch than is at present feasible 
under the existing state branch 
organizations. 





If You Have No Competitors, 
Compete with Imagi- 
nary Ones 


Competition, they say, proves the 
making of the strong man and the 
downfall of the weak. Lack of com- 
petition, however, provides an even 
surer test. Where there is no ap- 
parent competition, where the sales- 
man is apparently entire master of 
his field, a handicap is provided 
which only the strongest can over- 
come. The tendency to slump is 
almost irresistible. 

Wherefore, lucky is the competi- 
tor-less salesman who, realizing his 
mi"fortune, provides himself with 
competitors as pace setters, even 


Ideas Other Men Have Used 
to Help Them Sell 


though they be only imaginary 
ones! He will then clean up house, 
survey his lists, go after new cus- 
tomers, study new points about his 
goods, change this or that way of 
doing things, look to his personal 
appearance, polish his “approach,” 
put pep into his handclasp, and 
go out to do the selling! 


GET SUGGESTIONS FROM THAT 
IMAGINARY COMPETITOR 


He will continually look to that 
imaginary competitor of his for 
suggestions to better his business. 
He will picture his competitor as 
planning some new smashing cam- 
paign, or about to spring a new 
advertising stunt, or putting on a 
new specialty line. And he will 
plan to forestall him, go him one 
better, and beat him at his own 
game! 

Don Quixote tilting with wind- 
mills has nothing on this salesman 
—only, the salesman has the satis- 
faction of knowing he is simply 
keeping in training for the time 
when his real competitor comes 
along. 


The Jobber Who Operates a 
Retail Store 


“Our own wholesale department 
is my worst competitor,” says the 
retail manager of a middle western 
jobbing house. “No sooner does my 
department work up a washing ma- 
chine or a vacuum cleaner sale to 
the closing point than the whole- 
sale department steps in, makes the 
sale and takes away my profit. 
They do not do this intentionally. 
They cannot help themselves. Here 
is the way it usually works out in 
practice: 

“The house sells supplies to every 
important industrial plant in town. 
Nearly every good appliance pros- 
pect in town works for one of these 
factories. When any one of them 
gets ready to buy he gets one order 
on the wholesale department that 
entitles him to a big discount. 
Then we have no chance to make 
the sale. 

“There are two ways to put a 
stop to this. One is to stop selling 
any goods at retail and the other 
is to refuse to make retail sales. 
through industrial customers. The 
latter is the hard way. Every time 
a refusal is made a big wholesale 
buyer is insulted, or at least he 
feels that he is. It seems to me, in 
spite of the fact that I manage the 
retail department, that it ought to 
be closed for the good of the 
company.” 





“C” Stands for Co-operation—<Also for Canada! 

















“The nation that wears overcoats is the nation that gets on with the business,” say the 


Canadians. 
electrical co-operators. 
house Company; S. A. Chase; W. M. 


And also with co-operation! 


Here are some of Canada’s best-known 


Beginning at the left, meet C. H. Hopper, Canadian Westing- 
-¢ v Andrew, secretary of the Canadian Associated’ 


Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies, the Canadian Electrical Jobbers’ Association and 

the Ontario Association of Electrical Contractor-Dealers; W. L. Goodwin, and Kenneth 

McIntyre, chairman of the Canadian Section, National Association of Electrical Con-- 
tractors and Dealers 
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The Standard Separable Plug 
with Parallel Blades 








Is the type that was recommended as 
standard by the standardization com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light 
Association. 

The majority of plugs now made are 
already of this type. 

Standardization will save confusion 
for the public and the duplicating of 
stocks for the electrical trade. 





It’s Up to the Salesman to 
Initiate Initiative ! 


Dictionaries define initiative as 
the ability to start or originate. 

It is one of the four ingredients 
in the prize recipe for success—the 
other three being imagination, in- 
dustry and enthusiasm! 

The best illustration of its mean- 
ing was born in Genoa in 1451 and 
proved his right to the title by in- 
sisting upon discovering a new 
world in spite of the fact that every 
one said it was impossible. 

Christopher Columbus had initia- 
tive plus—and no amount of adver- 
sity or opposition can defeat a per- 
son thus equipped. 

Neither he nor any one ever was 
born with initiative, however. It 
is a cultivated quality. Of course, 
inherent ability is a big factor in 
this, as in everything. But the 
mainspring is ambition—the man 
who wants to do a thing will find 
or make a way to do it. 

And the man who has a new or 
better way of doing a thing is the 
one today most wanted. 


Two Parts “KNow How” AND ONE 
PART “DARE To” 


Initiative is composed of two 
parts know how and one part dare 
to. It never roosts in cowards or 
apologists. It. cares nothing for 
titles, rank or riches. 

It made of an unknown Corsican 
the most famous conqueror in his- 
tory. Less than a century later a 
train boy out in Michigan tied up 
to it—and the result was Edison, 
master of modern miracles. 

Initiative plays no favorites. It 
would iust as soon transform a $10 


a week messenger into the head of 
the firm as to increase the general 
manager’s salary $5,000 a year. 

It spells the difference between 
men we are compelled to hire and 
men who compel us to hire them. 

It never waits for the boss to in- 
dicate, suggest, infer or propose. 
It is the art of doing something on 
your own hook, even at the risk of 
making a mistake. 


MISTAKES—GUIDE-STAKES TO 
EFFICIENCY 


And mistakes, if rightly used, are 
guide-stakes to increased efficiency 


measure of responsibility and re- 
muneration. 

The world never gets enough of 
it. The demand today is greater 
than ever. And it is one of the 
few things that laughs at years. 

The possessor of initiative may 
be as bald as a hubbard-squash, but 
no one will pull the age limit on 
him. He may be blind in one eye 
and bowlegged, but so long as he 
dares and does things his bank ac- 
count will never know the differ- 
ence. 

The moral to all this is “Initiate 
initiative’; start something; work 
with your head as well as your 





—based on experience. hands, and putty up your ears 
It is the most valuable of all at- against pessimists who  prattle 
tributes in helping a man to over- about impossibilities. -— Leigh 
flow his present position and thus Mitchell Hodges in Du_ Pont 
automatically demand a larger Magazine. 
Where That 


“ Layout for an Electrical Store” 


Came From 


HEN you opened up your 

April issue of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING you found a blueprint 
editorial insert, on one side of which 
appeared a “Layout for an Electrical 
Store.’ Remember? If you don’t 
remember it, pick up your April issue 
now and turn to the blue sheet op- 
posite page 176. 

This blueprint of a store layout 
has “pulled” some bouquets, a few 
brickbats and so many requests for 
reprints that a word or two about 
the layout may help to achieve the 
purpose behind it. 

During the past year so many 
readers asked for a layout for an 
electrical store that the editors of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING decided 
to work out a plant for an all-around, 
60-ft. x 30-ft. high-grade, up-to-date 
store—a plan which would be of sug- 
gestive and practical value to the 
electrical contractor-dealers planning 
a new store or remodeling an old one, 
and which would not require an ex- 
cessive investment. 

With this purpose in mind, Stanley 
A. Dennis, associate editor of the 
paper, checked over every store plan 
that had ever avpeared in ELEC- 
TRICAL MFRCHANDISING, inspected 
half a dozen or more electrical stores 


in New York City and noted their 
good and bad points, studied the dis- 
play methods in up-to-date and profit- 
making hardware and _ plumbing 
stores, talked over the idea with 
merchandising experts of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the Wool- 
worth stores and the Monroe Clothes 
Shops, looked into the electrical sec- 
tions of the big New York depart- 
ment stores, discussed the proposed 
store features with numerous elec- 
trical men who are promoting better 
merchandising methods in various 
associations within the electrical in- 
dustry, and then drew on his own in- 
vestigation work among the dozen 
or more leading retail lines during 
the last seven or eight years. Then 
he sat down and worked out the plan 
which finally appeared in print. 

It is not expected that any con- 
tractor-dealer will actually follow the 
plan to the last detail in building his 
store, but it is our hope and expecta- 
tion that as many of the features of 
the layout as possible will be worked 
out in new stores or old ones made 
over. Let us have more high-grade, 
complete-service electrical stores. Any 
auestions about the layout will be 
gladly answered and reprints may be 
had for the asking.—EDITORS. 





To any jobber’s salesman sending his name and address, ELECTRICAL Mer- 
CHANDISING will mail a blueprint layout of this model electrical store, with 
suggestions for store improvement which the salesman can offer his retail 


customers. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTR ACTOR Standardization and Trade 






Columbus Dealers and Con- 
tractors May Have to Pay 
Local Occupational Tax 


An ordinance has been introduced 
in the Columbus (Ohio) City Coun- 
cil placing what is known as an 
occupational tax on every branch of 
business. Electrical concerns are 
taxed according to the schedule of 
all retail businesses, from $5 to 
$300, depending on the number of 
employees. In addition electrical 
contractors are taxed $25 yearly 
und electrical fixture dealers the 
same amount. It is believed that the 
ordinance will be adopted. It is 
modeled after the one in force in 
Cincinnati, which has been tested in 
the courts as to its constitutionality. 





When You Move Let Your 
Patrons Know About It 


Each of us is prone, somehow, to 
imagine himself the center of the 
universe—and so most electrical deal- 
ers, when moving to another place of 
business, are apparently under the 
impression that the entire city has 
taken note of the event and doesn’t 
need to be told about it. One Brook- 
lyn dealer acted upon a different 
assumption. When he moved re- 
cently to larger quarters he sent out 
a courteous letter to each of his pa- 
trons explaining why and where he 
had moved and soliciting their con- 
tinued patronage. His letter read, in 
part: 

To our patrons: 

We are now in our new home, and 
extend to you a cordial welcome to 
visit us. ; 

We moved for two reasons: First, 
the grawth of our business demanded 
better conditions and facilities, and, 
secondly, certain conveniences our pa- 
trons were missing in the old place, 
which will be fully evident in the new. 

In other words, we are now better 
enabled to be of even greater service 
to our patrons than heretofore. With 
a larger staff of competent men, and 
better equipment for the handling of 
all business, we can assure first-class 
service. We earnestly solicit your 
patronage on all your electrical re- 
quirements, whether light and power 
installations or repairs on electrical 
machines and appliances. We also 
carry a complete line of electrical sup- 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 


plies at prices that will prove attrac- 
tive to you. 


Very respectfully yours, 


BorRoOUGH ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
A. Brown. 
P.S. For rush orders, phone Pros- 


pect 9656, or our representative will 
call upon request. 





For Testing Lamps 


“The bulb tester which we use in 
our store,” says O. J. Mitchell of 
the Laube Electric Construction 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., “con- 
sists of a round disk, surrounded by 
a brass ring mounted on a piece of 
asbestos board connected properly to 
the line. Instead of using a regular 
plug, as is usually done to test bulbs, 
we place a 40-watt bulb in series 
with the tester. The 40-watt lamp 
in series in this way allows for the 
testing of any type of lamp, from 
a flashlight bulb to a 1,000-watt 
110-volt or 220-volt.” 





Contractor-Dealers as a Class 
of Credit Risks Now Ahead 


of Central Stations 





Reproduced above is one of the charts used 
by Samuel Adams Chase of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company 
in his addresses before electrical men 
throughout the country. The chart quotes 
a recent statement by E. W. Rockafellow, 
general supply sales manager of the West- 
ern Electric Company, New York City. 
“Three years ago among our twelve 
classes of customers the electrical con- 
tractor was twelfth—clear down at the 
bottom of the list—as a credit risk,” says 
Mr. Rockafellow. 
“Today the  contractor-dealer stands 
actually third on our list, a position well 
ahead of such classifications as central sta- 
tions, electric railways, steam railroads and 
other miscellaneous customers.” 





Reforms Asked by 


Fixture Dealers 


The Lighting Fixture Dealers’ 
Society of America has presented the 
following statement to the National 
Council of Lighting Fixture Manu- 
facturers, asking for its considera- 
tion and adoption. The statement 
is signed by the merchandise com- 
mittee of the dealers’ society, Charles 
E. Scott and R. D. Paxson: 


1. Construction of Fixtures: We de- 
sire §8-in. threaded iron pipe size in 
loops on all single, chain suspension 
fixtures, with holes large enough to 
take two strands of No. 14 rubber 
covered wire. 


2. Outside Lanterns and Brackets: 
Outside lanterns and brackets to have 
g-in. thread size of fittings to take 
sockets. Also @g-in. iron thread or 
larger to take joint or crowfoot. 


8. Candle Fixtures: All candle fix- 
tures and brackets to be furnished with 


the new style candle hickey, stem and 
socket. 


4. Holders and Holder Screws: We 
recommend the adoption of a stand- 
ard size screw and thread for the 
small holder and for all holders 
over 5 in. in diameter to have 
a.screw at least 1 in. long. Glass and 
manufacturers’ committees to get. to- 
gether and furnish a blueprint for an 
intelligent explanation of the require- 
ments desired, illustrating the screw, 
size, number of screws on the various 
size holders and depth of holders. Eye- 
lets to be soldered. 


5. Fixture Market: We, as dealers, 
heartily recommend the continuance of 
a Fixture Market, same to be held an- 
nually and that no new stock designs be 
brought out in the intervening period 
between markets. 


6. Terms: We desire the following 
terms for manufacturers of fixtures and 
fixture parts: 3 per cent discount, 15 
days; net, 30 days. 


7. Quantity Price: We desire a uni- 
form quantity schedule of some nature 
on quantity purchases of fixtures. 


8. Competition: We desire the manu- 
facturer to stop the practice of com- 
peting with his customers and doing 
business direct where there is a recog- 
nized dealer in the territory. 


9. Recognized Dealer: Manufactur- 
ers are asked to sell only to the recog- 
nized fixture dealers. 


10. Packing and Marketing: That 
each fixture shall be wrapped and 
packed in a thorough manner, with its 
component parts in one package. This 
package to be labeled with the follow- 
ing information: Maker, number of 
lights, number of the fixture; also the 
cases or barrels known as containers 
to have the purchase order number and 
number of packages in the shipment 
stenciled on the outside of the pack- 
age. Each package to contain a list of 
the merchandise that this particular 
package is supposed to contain. 


11. Acceptance of Quotations: When 
prices are quoted on fixtures a reason- 
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able time limit of acceptance be speci- 
fied by the manufacturer. 

12. Confirmation of Orders: All or- 
ders given salesmen shall be accepted 
or rejected in writing by the factory 
within five days after date. 

13. Future Delivery Price: When or- 
ders are taken subject to price pre- 
vailing at date of delivery factory is 
to advise price to dealer before he 
starts to manufacture, so that dealer 
can have the privilege of canceling if 
price is not satisfactory. 





Demonstrate While the Pros- 
pect Is Interested 


The value of promptly following 
up the prospect, before his interest 
in the subject of his inquiry has 
cooled, was well illustrated in a Cana- 
dian electric shop the other day. 

A customer had telephoned, mak- 
ing certain inquiries about washing 
machines, and the resourceful sales- 


_ man took advantage of the oppor- 


tunity to get her name and address. 
No sooner was the telephone receiver 
hung up than he summoned his com- 
pany’s truck, loaded onto it a wash- 
ing machine from the appliance dis- 
play room, and, ten minutes after 
the customer had left her telephone, 
there was the washing machine in 
front of her door and a courteous 
salesman ringing the bell, with a re- 
quest to have the machine left for 
demonstration. 

The machine was put to work and 
gave such satisfaction that, one week 
later, the company received a check 
for the sale price. 

This salesman, of course, is con- 
vinced that the way to follow up your 
sales is to “strike while the pros- 
pect’s interest is keen.” 





Use of Estimating Forms on 


Small Jobs Encouraged 


The use of standardized estimat- 
ing forms by the small contractor is 
growing every year, states the sec- 
retary of the Chicago Estimators’ 
Association. There is still an idea 
prevalent that these forms are too 
complicated, except for use on work 
of considerable magnitude. As a 
matter of fact the forms are ex- 
tremely simple in application to small 
jobs. It is not necessary to use a 
complete set for each estimate, but 
only one or two will often cover the 
work to be handled. 

The 1918 forms have been revised 
in minor details and are now avail- 
able through the secretary of the 
Chicago association for distribution 


Save the Public the Confusion 
of 37 Different Kinds 
of Plugs 








Use the standard separable plug with 
parallel blades. It fits any standard 
outlet with parallel slots, or any lamp 
socket if no standard-slot receptacle is 
at hand. 





to other associations. The August, 
1919, issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING carried a description of these 
forms. The new forms show a re- 
arrangement of the estimate sheet 
and feeder schedule. The old form 
for lighting schedule has_ been 
changed to read “outlet and circuit 


schedule” and the column headings 
have been left out. It was thought 
that this would give a more flexible 
arrangement, making the form suit- 
able for a wider classification of 
work. The back of this sheet has 
co-ordinate ruling to make it suit- 
able for circuit sketcher. The pricing 
sheet remains unchanged. In the 
summary, formerly called the “re- 
capitulation sheet,” the final check 
of conduit, conduit fittings, wire and 
wire fittings has been eliminated and 
the additional space given to re- 
marks, 

In the opinion of a prominent esti- 
mator who has been instrumental in 


-the development of the standard esti- 


mating form, there is urgent need 
for a standard proposal form. It is 
expected that work along this line 
will eventually be taken up by the 
Chicago Estimators’ Association. 





COPYRIGHT 1919 
CHI ELEC, EST ASSR. 
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DATE 
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LOCATION 





ARCHITECT 
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ENGINEER 
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OWNER 
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PHONE 
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CONSIST OF 
PLANS: sueets Nos. 
SET DATED 
No, 
SCALE 
SPECIFICATION NO DATE PAGE NOS INTERLINED ON PAGE CORRECTED ON PAGE INSERT AT PAGE 
ADDENDA No, + 
KIND AREA CONST OF BLDG. CONST OF FLOORS No. OF eur. 
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SPECIAL 


TS 
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DRAWINGS ul 


CUTTING AND PATCHING PwR. “ 


SERVICE: A. BG. COVER 
OVERHEAD, DROP 
* oe. WIRE METERS 


WIRE METER 
LOCATION 
VOLTS DROP. 
3 LTG. BRANCHES 
+ CODE 
BRANCH CTS. PER CONDUIT 
EMPTY 


OUTLET 


SUPPORTS _- 





SWITCHES 


SPECIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


PLUG RECEPT. 


MOTOR SWITCHES 
LICENSE by SETTING m FIRE, 
STORAGE = CONNECTING 


ALLOWANCES 





ANNUNCIATOR SYSTEM 


BELL AND SYSTEM 


AUTO-CALL 


SPECIAL 


ALARM: BURGLAR, 


SPRINKLER 
> SPECIAL 
DICTAPHONE 
PUBLIC 
AND FITTINGS = SPECIAL 


eee CLOCKS, TIME, PROGRAM 


sY 
us 








Estimators’ forms, of which the above is a title sheet, will standardize the work of the 
large or the small contractor. 
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Edison —Wizard in Business 
(Continued from page 230) 





Edison’s clear-cut handwriting. One 
I copied with permission. 
report showing most profitable earn- 
ings by one of the companies. Edi- 
son wrote across the top: “Pay no 
attention to big earnings. They gen- 
erally go to pay deficits. Cut costs 
and better the management for the 
inevitable day.” Another said: “I 
see one of the iron sash is being 
eaten away in the chemical building. 
Better look into this.” Any one who 
thinks that Mr. Edison is no longer 
active just doesn’t know. 


COURTESY, CONSIDERATION AND 
ABOUNDING PATIENCE 


They say that Edison goes about 
the plant a lot and pops in on you 
most unexpectedly, but he will not 
interrupt a conversation. If he finds 
you busy he insists on waiting, comes 
in and sits down and when you’re 
through he tells you what he has in 
mind. As a result of his observa- 
tions he writes a tremendous number 
of. suggestions, comments, memos, 
covering ideas that occur to him. 
But this point he wants clearly un- 
derstood. “Don’t think,” he says, 
“that you have got to act on every 
suggestion I send you, or explain 
why you don’t use it. If out of one 
hundred ideas I pass on to you, you 
find just one that is of practical as- 
sistance to you and adopt it I am 
repaid.” 

And consider this—Mr. Meadow- 
croft said that the first 9,000-odd ex- 
periments on the storage battery 
were practically without result. One 
of his associates expressed regret. 
Edison said, “Results! Why, man, I 
have got a lot of results. I have 
found several thousand things that 
won’t work.” Patience is perhaps 
one of his greatest qualities. 

The fact that Mr. Edison received 
a very limited education in his early 
youth has meant that he has had to 
educate himself as he went along. 
And it has always been a principle 
with him to accept nothing as fact 
unless he has proved it so. This has 
naturally entailed a volume of work, 
an amount of experimenting, of in- 
vestigating and of proving that is 
past conception. But it has resulted 
in a standard of accuracy and pre- 
cision well nigh superhuman. That, 
coupled with a truly phenomenal 
memory, his almost uncanny fore- 
sight and vast capacity for work, has 


It was a. 


made the man as shrewd, as purpose- 
ful and as productive in his business 
as in his laboratory. 


A “RESPONSIBILITY TO DO THE 
DIFFICULT” 


Edison is a business man, a very 
great business man, and yet even in 
his business purposes he has been 
more than that. For he has con- 
sistently refused to go into any busi- 
ness enterprise for the sake of mak- 
ing money only. Feeling a natural 
confidence in his ability to do things 
that other men have not done, he has 
accepted a sort of responsibility in 
the matter. People come to him con- 
tinually, endeavoring to interest him 
in this and that, but he will not en- 
gage in ordinary lines of manufac- 
ture. He prefers to undertake the 
other things that he knows other men 
won’t do. Yet, in every case it must 
be something that offers a wide com- 
mercial appeal, that will support a 
well-grounded successful business. 

Edison is a business man. Here’s 
more proof of it. In the early days 
of the central station he advised them 
to establish a basis of selling lighting 
service rather than current, because 
he foresaw that improvements would 
come in the efficiency of lamps some 
day and rob the central station of its 
income. This we have all seen in 
recent years, the situation being 
narrowly saved by the energetic ex- 
ploitation of other current-consum- 
ing appliances not then contemplated. 


MADE PROFITS OF ONE YEAR COVER 
LOSSES OF THREE 


Again in the early days of the tele- 
phone (to which Edison contributed 
so greatly), the original idea was to 
make a flat-rate charge per conversa- 
tion without limit of time. He 
warned them of the danger, or today 
the “‘wire’s busy” report would be far 
more frequent than it now is. Edi- 
son’s counsel induced the habit of 
short phone talks, which today makes 
the whole system practical. 

Edison is a business man. Here’s 
further proof of it. In 1881 a fac- 
tory had to be established to manu- 
facture incandescent lamps and a 
building was bought by Edison in 
Harrison, N. J., where the Edison 
Lamp Works stands today. The lamps 
in that day cost $1.25 to make, but 
Edison offered to furnish them to 
the Edison Light Company at 40 
cents apiece if he was given a con- 
tract to cover the life of the patents. 
They jumped at the offer. The first 


year the lamps cost Edison $1.10 and 


there were about 30,000 sold. The 
next year they cost 70 cents, the 
next year 50 cents, and each year he 
lost more because he sold so many 
more lamps. But the fourth year he 
got the cost down to 37 cents and 
made all the money in one year that 
he had lost previously. The cost was 
finally worked down to 22 cents and 
they were sold by the million. For 
a time the lanip company paid a 
dividend every Saturday night! 


His DEAFNESS Has ITs 
COMPENSATIONS 


Mr. Edison has always said that 
his deafness has been one of his 
greatest assets. It protects him from 
the diversions and distractions that 
assail the rest of us. Perhaps it has 
had something to do with his remark- 
able power of judging men. He ob- 
serves them and analyzes them and, 
they say, is seldom wrong in his ap- 
praisal. He applies the same fore- 
sighted judgment to a man that he 
uses in the solution of a laboratory 
problem. He makes a very careful 
inspection and establishes his first 
impression. Then he watches him 
and no man wins his entire confidence 
until he has proved himself. 

But he is patient. He weighs the 
good ageinst the bad. He is not 
vindictive, and yet they say he has 
a memory like an elephant’s and can 
marshall the record of a man’s short- 
comings cn occasion and “bawl him 
out” in a way that is complete and 
convincing. ; 

Mr. Edison abhors “snap judg- 
ment.” It is not scientific. It is 
not common sense. It is not his 
way. He loves honesty. He believes 
that the more you know about a 
thing the more simply you should be 
able to express it. He prefers a 
memo to a report. He would rather 
have a pencil memorandum than one 
dictated, because it will be in fewer 
words. He wants the data on every- 
thing that is placed before him for 
decision set forth clearly in simple 
paragraphs. And that, too, is just 
good business. All the big, upstand- 
ing things that Mr. Edison has done 
have been good business—good busi- 
ness supported and inspired by that 
rare genius which is his. 

But Mr. Edison doesn’t like that 
word. “Genius,” he says, “is 1 per 
cent inspiration and 99 per cent per- 
spiration.” And it is just this sound, 
common sense, I suppose, that has 
made it possible for Edison the wiz- 
ard to be also Edison the business 
man. 
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Your “ Self-Interest”’ 
(Continued from page 225) 





will benefit in definite amounts of 
dollars and cents in this $10,242,000 
building program that is dependent 
entirely upon hydro-electric devel- 
opment in serving a single class of 
power consumers. - Take the lum- 
berman for a moment. Let him fig- 
ure it out in dollars and cents and 
see if he is interested in the elec- 
trical development of the San Joa- 
quin Light & Power Corporation. 
Next, with 15.5 per cent of this 
total investment going to carpenter 
work, can the carpenter be inter- 
ested in this building program that 
depends upon hydro-electric devel- 
opment? 

As units of an industry, we have 
learned to understand that, regard- 
less of the part we are playing in 
the industry, we are limited in our 
possibilities of success as the indus- 
try as a whole is limited; that what 
is of benefit to the industry as a 
whole is of benefit to us. It there- 
fore becomes the duty of every man 
in the entire industry to carry to 
every individual of the public the 
message of what the development of 
electrical industry means to that in- 
dividual in dollars and cents, for 
when that message is put across, as 
it can be, the public will understand 
that to delay electrical development 
delays local and national develop- 
ment in all lines of business, and in 
individual prosperity also. 


Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from March 9, 1920, to March 30, 1920, Inclusive 


COMPILED BY NORMAN MACBETH 


Consulting Illuminating Engineer, 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design patents per- 
taining to lighting materials, issued by the U. > 
Patent Office, from March 9 to March 30, 192 

54,577. Lamp Chimney. John Beiswanger, 
Steubenville, Ohio, assignor to Gill Brothers 
Company, Steubenville Ohio. Filed Oct. 15 
1919. Issued March 9, 1920. Term of patent 
14 years. 


54,613, Piano Lamp. Albert Peter Gillen, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. 1, 1919. Issued Mar. 
920. Term of patent 3% years. 


’ 54, 630. Therapeutic Lamp. Robert J. Jim- 
merson, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to. Leopold 
Steiner, New York, N. Y. Filed July 25, 1919. 
Issued Mar. 9, 1920. Term of patent 7 years. 

54 642. Lamp Shade, Angus S. Macdonald, 
Great Neck Station, and Franklin Booth, New 
York, N. Y., assignors to The Snead & Co. Iron 
Works, Jersey City, N. J. Filed Aug. 13, 1919. 
Issued Mar. 9, 1920. Term of patent 7 years. 


54,701. Electric Lamp. Robert Swimmer, 
New York. N. Y. Filed Nov. 24, 1919.° Issued 
Mar. 9, 1920. Term of patent 7 years. 

54,704. Lighting Fixture. Albert Ullman, 
Cleveland, O., assignor to Scott-Ullman Co., 
Cleveland, O. Filed Sept. 22, 1919. Issued 
Mar. 9, 1920. Term of patent 3% years. 


54,705. Shade or Reflector, John J. Vallely, 
Cleveland, O., assignor to General Electric Co., 
a corporation of New York. Filed May 10. 
1915. Issued Mar. 9, 1920. Term of patent 
14 years. 

54,711. 


Chandelier. Edwin H. Weber, Meri- 
den, Conn. 


Filed Sept. 26, 1919. Issued Mar. 
9, 1920. Term of patent 3% years. 

54,712. Bracket. Edwin H. Weber, Meriden, 
Conn. Filed Sept. 26, 1919. Issued Mar. 9, 
1920. Term of patent 3% years. 


“54,713. Lamp Socket Cover. Edwin H. 
Weber, Meriden, Conn. Filed Sept. 26, 1919. 
Issued Mar. 9, 1920. Term of patent 3% years. 


54,714. Frame for a for Electric Lights. 
Harry Cohn, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Robert 
Findlay Manufacturing Co., New York. Filed 
Mar. 2, 1918. Issued Mar. 16, 1920. Term of 
patent 7 years. 


54,715. Lighting Fixture. Frederick 
Schwartz, New York, assignor to Robert Find- 
lay M Co., New York. Filed Mar. 2, 1918 
eg Wer. i6, 1920. Term of patent 7 years. 


54,721. Electric Floor Lamp. William 
Charles Brisse, Detroit, Mich. Filed Oct. 25, 
1919. Issued Mar. 23, 1920. Term of patent 


‘14 years. 


New York City 


Mechanical Patents 


1,333,182. Plural Lamp Socket. Frank W. 
Minor and Robert Homer Wood, Richmond, Va.., 


assignors of one Pinay to Osbourne Wattson. 
Richmond, Va. Filed Feb. 8, 1919. Issued 
March 9, 1920. 


1,333,352. Pull Socket. George B. Thomas 
and Carl Eric Anderson, Bridgeport, Conn.., 
assignors to The ecg Electric Co., Bridge- 


gt ae Filed Aug. 25, 1914. Issued March 


1,333,428. 


: Lamp. Cecile Lafitte, New York. 
Filed June 5, 1919. Issued March 9, 1920. 
1,333,454, Illuminated Aquarium. WNatsuo 
Sato, San Francisco, = Filed Sept. 22, 1919. 
Issued March 9, 1920 


1,333,569. Chae for Lamp 
Shades, Henry C. Papemaier, North Troy, N. 
Y. Filed Aug. 4, 1919. Issued March 9, 1920. 

1,333,736. Shade Holder. Thomas L. Ryan 
and Overton Sacksteder, Jr., Muncie, Ind., as- 
signors to Retherford Brothers Company, Mun- 
cie, Ind. Filed July 29, 1919. Issued March 
16, 1920. 

1,333,936. Current 
Socket. Antonio Papini, 
signor to A. Meeky Co., 
Dec. 1, 1919. Issued March 16, 1920 


1,334 622. Lighting Fixture. Myer M. 
Marks, Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 28, 1919. Is- 
sued Mar. 23, 1920. 


1,334,623. Lighting Fixture. 
Marks, Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 28, 
sued Mar. 23, 1920. 


1,334,710. Combined Reflector and Guard 
for Electric Lamps. George Lewis Miners, Biwa- 
bik, Minn. Filed Sept. 3, 1919. Issued Mar. 
23, 1920. 

1,334,739. Lighting Fixture. James 
Cravath and Austin M. Cravath, Chicago, ut 
Filed April 4, 1919. 23, 1920 


Issued Mar. 2 

1,334,799, Socket or Receptacle. Howard 
R. Sargent and Theodore A. Koch, Schenectady, 
N. Y., assignors to General Electric Co., a cor- 
poration of New York. Filed Jan. 27, 1914 
Issued Mar. 23, 1920 

1,335,075. Article of Manufacture. Richard 
Dingee Paxson, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Sept. 19, 
1919. Issued Mar. 30, 1920. 

1,335,437. Shade — 
kins, Amityville, N. Y. 
Issued Mar. 30, 1920. 

1,335,640. Lamp Shade. Isaac B. : Beales, 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. Filed June 13, 1918. 
Issued Mar. 30, 1920. 


Guards and 


Regulating Plug and 
Philadelphia, Pa.. as- 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 


Myer M. 
1919. Is- 


William E. Haw- 
Filed Mar, 3, 1919. 




















1,334,739 


1,335,437 





Copies of illustrations and specifications of patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. 
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A Campaign to *Electrify” 
General Advertising in the 
Popular Magazines 


A service of large possible results 
for the electrical industry has been 
started by the General Commodity 
Advertising Division of the National 
Electric Light Association. In brief, 
this committee has laid the founda- 
tions for an educational campaign to 
induce advertisers of general com- 
modities to feature electrical appli- 
ances in the backgrounds of their 
advertising displays, where they can 
show modern electrical household 
equipment rather than cld-fashioned 
devices now obsolete. 

Soap advertisements, for example, 
often show pictures of women wash- 
ing by hand in hand tubs on rub 
boards. Many coffee ads have pic- 
tures of alcohol percolators. It would 
be a distinct advantage to the elec- 
trical industry if an electric wash- 
ing machine or an electric percolator 
were shown instead, the General 
Commodity Advertising committee 
believes. 

To call the attention of the manu- 
facturers themselves to the plan, the 
members of the committee have been 
organized to maintain personal con- 
tact with manufacturers whose ad- 
vertisements offer opportunities to 
introduce pictures of electrical appli- 
ances. The committee has subscribed 
to most of the national popular and 
general magazines and will search 
the advertising pages of each issue, 
note those advertisements picturing 
obsolete types of household appli- 
ances and call the manufacturer’s 
attention to the opportunity of 
strengthening his ad by the use of 
electrical appliances in the _ back- 
ground. 





Personal Letter Service to 
Farmers 


To aid dealers in reaching pros- 
pective farm-light customers, the 
Burnett-Larsh Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, is preparing 
a series of follow-up letters, written 
on attractive two-color letterheads 
ready for mailing to farmers. The 
letterheads contain no mention of the 


DEALER HELPS 


What the Manufacturer Offers to 
Help You Get More Trade 


Dayton company, but will be im- 
printed with the name and address 
of any dealer wishing to use the 
service and mailed from the Dayton 
office. Dealers are asked to send in 
from fifty to 100 names of live pros- 
pects for farm-light plants to whom 
they wish the letters sent, specifying 
whether they are prospects for farm, 
suburban or cistern systems. 





A 1920 Campaign to Put 
‘Electrical Hands in 
the Home” 


“Electrical Hands in the Home” 
might almost be the title—it cer- 
tainly is the keynote—of the 1920 
“sales promotion service” manual on 
home appliances, published by the 
Western Electric Company. Briefly, 


this rather elaborately. planned 
manual outlines a selling campaign 
for each of the most important house- 
hold labor-saving devices—the elec- 
tric sewing machine, vacuum sweep- 
er, washer, dishwasher and _ iron. 
Each appliance is described as 
another “electrical hand” for the 
housewife. The manual is pasted up 
with actual samples and pictures of 
the selling helps supplied the dealer 
by the company, including colored 
folders, stickers, window cards, lan- 
tern slides, newspaper printing 
plates, sales letters and even attrac- 
tive letterheads with the heading 
“Electrical Hands in the Home,” 
which the dealer may use for his 
regular correspondence or for form 
letters. 





Combining Advertising with 
Electrical “News Notes” 


A unique feature of a series of 
posters being distributed by the Edi- 
son Electric Appliance Company, Chi- 
cago, is the combination of direct 
advertising with a selection of “news 
notes” designed to be of help and in- 
terest to electrical users in general. 





Dealers’ Window Trim for Eveready Daylo 
$10,000 Contest 


























Ten thousand dollars in prizes, starting with a first prize of $3,000, is the offering to the 
public in the contest which the American Eveready Works will inaugurate June 1, 


continuing to August 1. 


Daylo dealers will be supplied with window trims like that 


shown, emphasizing the invitation, “Get Contest Rules and Entry Blanks Here Free.” 
Intending contestants will naturally enter the store and make inquiry, and then, it is 
pointed out, comes the opportunity for the dealer to sell a flashlight or battery. News- 
paper, magazine and billboard advertising will be used to help explain the contest to the 


general public. Already 50,000 


dealers in various lines are reported to have enlisted 


as team workers in this Eveready Daylo merchandising campaign, which is expected 
to distribute 15,000,000 entry blanks. 
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These “news notes” are boxed in 
one corner of the poster and are con- 
spicuous enough to be read with in- 
terest by any one who glances at the 
poster. A recent poster, for example, 
featured the “Hotpoint” iron, but 
the “news notes” section contained 
paragraphs like these: 

The electric meter is so nearly per- 
fect that dust and friction are the only 
elements to interfere with its accuracy 
in measuring the current you use. And 
they both have a retarding effect, caus- 
ing it to register less current than 
actually flows. 

When discontinuing the use of your 
electric iron, proceed as follows: First, 
stop the flow of electricity by pulling 
out the plug at the rear of the iron; 
then turn the switch in the lamp socket 
just as though turning off the light. 

When the supply of natural gas was 
temporarily cut off in one of the South- 
western states electric flat irons, in- 
verted, were used as cooking plates. 
Some dealers are able to supply a stand 
for holding the inverted iron. 

These posters originally appeared 
as advertisements in the national 
popular magazines, but are being dis- 
tributed in their present form by the 
company for the convenience of 
dealers. 





Checking Up on the Dealer’s 
Calendar Advertising 


The Valley Electrical Supply Com- 
pany of Fresno, Cal., sends out 
monthly calendar blotters to cus- 
tomers. As a variation of that serv- 
ice, a recent calendar was in the 
form of a folder advertising a special 
campaign of vacuum cleaners on 
which the store was specializing dur- 
ing that period. This was ingeni- 
ously folded so that when hung up 
by the hole punched at the top for 
that purpose no other advertising 
than that of the. Valley Electrical 
Supply Company appeared, and yet 
beneath the picture, so displayed 
that in handling the folder originally 
it cannot be overlooked, is quite ex- 
tensive advertising matter on the 
subject of the vacuum cleaner. 

Attached to the lower portion of 
the calendar and folded up so that it 
meets the upper portion which car- 
ries the advertising is a return pos- 
tal on which the customer may record 
an interest in various of the more 
important electric appliances. This 
was entitled a “Money-Saver Post- 
card” and under the stamp in the 
place where the amount of postage 
required is usually placed appears 
the slogan “One cent well spent.” 
It was felt that the returns from 
these calendars helped materially in 
swelling sales during the successful 
campaign which was conducted. 


10.000 Movie Theaters to 
Show New Lamp- 
Making Film 

The Ford Educational Weekly 
Film Service recently completed and 





“Blowing electric light bulbs’”—a scene from 

“De-Light,” the new Ford educational film 

showing the steps in the manufacture of 
electric lamps. 





released a motion picture film en- 
titled “De-Light,” showing the manu- 
facture of lamps. Although the 
name Mazda does not appear in the 
film, all of the views shown are steps 
in the manufacture of these lamps, 
as the film was made: at Nela Park 
and in Mazda lamp factories. 
Approximately 10,000 theaters 


throughout the country will show the 
film. It is released through the 
Goldwyn Distributing Corporation. 
By inquiring at the local office of the 
Goldwyn corporation or at the 
theater which shows the Ford educa- 
tional films the dealer can find out 
when the film will be shown in his 
city. A newspaper cut, suitable for 
announcing the film in newspaper 
advertising, will be supplied dealers 
on request by the National Lamp 
Works, Nela Park, Cleveland. 


Standard Parallel-Blade 
Plugs Adopted 


In order to make it an easier 
matter for all jobbers and dealers in 
its goods to comply with the general 
movement for a standard type of at- 
tachment plug the National X-Ray 
Reflector Company of Chicago has 
definitely decided to equip all of its 
goods with the standard type of 
parallel-blade plug. 








The B. & K. Manufacturing Company 
of New York City is distributing a new 
catalog of its products, which, in addi- 
tion to art metal lamps with metal and 
pottery bases, include new patented 
silk and parchment shade effects. This 
concern recently moved its New York 
office and display rooms from 200 Fifth 
Avenue to the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange, Grand Central Palace, 
New York. 





A Cardboard “Washing Machine” to Take 
Home for the Children 
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$50 Down 


Pats this Washer 
in Your Home 























This cardboard miniature washing machine, to be cut up and pasted together, will in- 


terest any mother who has children of the 


“paper doll” age. The Commonwealth 


Edison Company of Chicago places them on a counter near the door, with an invitation 


to visitors to “take one home for the kiddies.” 


When cut out, it makes a Federal 


washer about 7 in. high—with the message that “$5 down puts this washer in your 


home.” 


The little machine will also be useful and ornamental in your window display. 


It is a feature of the national advertising campaign recently started by the Federal 
Electric Company, Chicago. 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 






Glimpses of Electrical M en as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 





National Conventions 


Ahead 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Del Monte, Cal., May 
12-15. 

Paciric Coast SECTION, N. E. L. A., 
Pasadena, Cal., May 17 and 18. 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSO- 
CIATION, Pasadena, Cal., May 

19-22. 

NorTH CENTRAL SECTION, N. E. 
L. A., Minneapolis, Minn., June 
16 and 17. . 

CONFERENCE CLUB, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., June 17, 18 
and 19. 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC CREDIT ASSO- 
CIATION, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, June 17 and 18. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELEC- 
TRICAL CONTRACTORS AND DEAL- 
ERS; Baltimore, Oct. 6-11. 











Larger Discounts May Reward 
Modern Merchandising 
Methods 


By H. S. KNOWLTON 


At the recent Question-Box Confer- 
ence of the New England Section of 
the N. E. L. A. at Boston a short dis- 
cussion of discounts from manufac- 
turers’ list prices took place. From the 
manufacturer’s standpoint the point 
was made that in a sense the manu- 
facturers do not set the retail prices on 
their goods, these being developed over 
a long period of years by custom and 
by the profits which retailers desire. 

In a representative case the bulk of 
the goods go to dealers at a discount 
of 30 and 7.5 per cent, which gives the 
dealer on his resale a little better than 
50 per cent on his cost or 30 and 7.5 
per cent on his gross. It was main- 
tained that there is a point in setting 
list prices by a manufacturer beyond 
which he cannot go. 

If he sets his list too high, he then 
has an artificially high price which the 
trade as a whole will not hold to. A 
heating-appliance maker has found that 
the limit in discount is 40 per cent. 
Department stores, which are clever 
merchandisers, would like to get 40 per 
cent, but they will take and do busi- 
ness (presumably at a profit) on 30 and 
7.5 per cent. It is felt by electrical 
manufacturing interests that if “40 per 
cent off” is given to all dealers and 
correspondingly longer discounts to 
jobbers the price will not be maintained 
as a list price. The dealers will find 











In spite of a coal situation and copper 
prices that would give an Egyptian mummy 
insomnia, a central-station man has his 
happy moments. Walter Neumuller, for 
example, sometimes gets a chance to put 
his trained kilowatt through its paces for 
the benefit of an admiring audience. And 
by the way—he’s Secretary Neumuller of 
the New York Edison Company now! 





they can do business on a smaller mar- 
gin of profit than the 40 per cent calls 
for and will not adhere to list prices. 
Another manufacturer’s representa- 
tive pointed out that the sooner the 
contractor-dealer and the central sta- 
tion give the manufacturer a greater 
amount of co-operation in the education 
which the retailer requires in merchan- 
dising the sooner there might be a pos- 
sibility of obtaining larger discounts. 





Electric Cooking Appliances 
Being Tested for U.S. Army 


Tests of cooking and heating devices 
of all kinds are being made by the 
Pittsburgh station of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, in 
behalf of the United States Army. 
While these tests are to constitute a 
comprehensive survey of the fuels and 
fuel appliances for general army re- 
quirements, the results, which will 
eventually be made public, will be of 
value to all householders. 

J. M. Goldman, engineer of tests of 
the army, in outlining the aims and pur- 
poses of the army in this endeavor, 
says: 

“All manufacturers of such standard 
devices and appliances have been asked 
to submit their product for test, a 
special effort being made to secure the 
latest inventions. Standard commercial 
devices for cooking with coal, oil, gas, 
electricity and solidified alcohol are be- 
ing investigated with special emphasis 
as to the principles of combustion in- 
volved and economy of operation. 

“The leading manufacturers of elec- 
trical cooking and baking ovens have 
submitted appliances for test. Investi- 
gations will be made as to energy con- 
sumption, characteristics of heating ele- 
ments of the different stoves and com- 
parative studies of insulation. It is 
thought that the electric cooking devices 
present possibilities of many installa- 
tions for army work, inasmuch as a 
large majority of army posts have in- 
dividual power plants for lighting. 
These power plants are on bank fires 
during the day and it is thought to 
operate these plants at a maximum ¢ca- 
pacity during the day for electric cook- 
ing where the total kilowatt load for 
cooking is within the rated kilowatt 
load of the plant.” 








The roster of America’s National Army contained, by actual count, 53,200 Johnsons. 
51,900 Smiths, 48,000 Browns, 47,000 Williamses, 28,050 Joneses, 22,000 Andersons and 
18,500 Walkers, but only one John J. Pershing, and here he is, photographed alongside 
that other distinguished general and leader of the forces of progress, Frank R. Coates, 
president Toledo Railway & Light Company. Not having enough on his hands in run- 
ning a big light and power company and a migratory electric railway system, Mr. 
Coates gets his recreation in managing probably the most famous semi-professional 
baseball team in the country, the “Toledo Rail-Lights,” who have given certain of the 
big league teams some sound trimmings. 
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A Model “Home-Appliance 
Shop” for Buyers Visiting 
New York City 


To promote interest in electrical 
household appliances among the buy- 
ers for department stores, hardware 
stores and for firms abroad who visit 
its sales building in Forty-second 
Street near Broadway, New York City, 
the Bush Terminal Company has de- 
cided to establish a model electrical 
home-appliance store as a part of its 
housefurnishings division. “This model 
store will, it is declared, show mer- 
chants how to design an electric shop, 
or an electrical department, presenting 
a variety of electrical articles in com- 
pact space. This will enable the re- 
tail customer to make her purchases 
in the shortest possible time, while 
the store proprietor can economize in 
store space. 

A plan is also being worked out for 
a service department in connection with 
the exhibit, by means of which mer- 
chants can be shown how to render 
service to the public on an economic 
basis. This would include such helps 
as the installation of electrical appli- 
ances and aiding in their operation. 

James Taylor, manager of the house- 
furnishings division of the Bush Ter- 
minal Sales Building, explains: “Our 
idea in opening this model store is to 
offer the buyer of merchandise the op- 
portunity to buy in a more concen- 
trated way than he has been able to 
heretofore. We want to give him the 
best possible service, not only in sup- 
plying the merchandise for his store 
and suggesting the best possible ideas 
for their arrangement with reference 
to appearance, convenience, utility and 
condensation of space, but we wish to 
give him the most forcible selling argu- 
ments he can offer to the public. We 








Ringmaster W. C. L. Elgin and his million- 
volt voltmeter opening the Philadelphia 
Electric Company employees’ stupendous, 
spectacular production, “The Far East Elec- 
trical Circus,” which played to crowded 
houses in the Quaker City last month. Mr. 
Elgin began his career as a showman 
years ago when he and Louis C. Smith gave 
safety-first talks before some of the million- 
aire fire companies in suburban Philadel- 
phia, originating a lot of electrical stunts. 
These have since been added to until now a 
whole freight car is needed to move the 
electrical paraphernalia of this Houdini of 
the Kilovolts. 





will furnish sets of plans so that any 
manager can duplicate this store in his 
own city. 

“Outside of the trade, very few per- 
sons realize the wonderful variety of 
electrically operated appliances that 
have been developed for the home, and 
it is believed that such a model store 
in a community which presents to the 
housewife every item that goes into a 
completely equipped electrically oper- 
ated home will be the most popular 
with the general public.” 


Electric Show for Kentucky 
and Indiana at Louis- 
ville in October 


The electrical interests of Kentucky 
and Indiana have joined forces for the 
purpose of holding a combined elec- 
trical exposition at Louisville, Ky., on 
Oct. 25 to 30 inclusive. The Electric 
Club of Louisville, Ky., took the initia- 
tive in the matter and Robert Mont- 
gomery, manager of the commercial 
department of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company, has been appointed 
general manager of the exposition. 
The two previous electrical shows held 
in Louisville during 1915 and 1916 were 
also under the management of Mr. 
Montgomery, but next fall he expects 
to attract more central station men, 
dealers, jobbers and manufacturers 
than have ever gathered together in 
that section of the country. 





Wisconsin Contractor-Dealer 
Association Elects Officers 


Officers of the Wisconsin Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
clected to carry on the activities of the 
association for 1920 are: Chairman, B. 
L. Burdick of the Burdick Electric Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.; treasurer, J. L. 
Acker of the Acker Electric Company, 
Sheboygan, Wis.; secretary, H. M. 
Northrup of the Greusel-Quarfot Elec- 
tric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and the 
following executive committee: La- 
Crosse district, J. J. Kelley, Eau Claire; 
Madison district, B. L. Burch, Madison; 
Milwaukee district, B. L. Burdick; Osh- 
kosh district, W. E. Meter, Oshkosh; 
Racine district, Hans Larsen, Racine; 
Sheboygan district, J. L. Acker, She- 
boygan; Wausau district, George Siegel, 
Clintonville; Superior district, E. W. 
Ross, Superior. 





New Jersey Contractor-Dealers Boost for Better Merchandising Methods and More Sales 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


AND WHERE 
TO BUY IT 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Whick 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 








Connector Plug Which Fits 
Various Heating 
Appliances 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


An appliance connection plug designed 
to fit all heating appliances interchange- 
ably has recently been developed and is 
being marketed by the Magnus Electric 
a aaa 109 Broad Street, New York 

ity. 

This standard attachment connection, 
the maker believes, will make it possible 
to sell heating appliances without cords, 
and to sell the customer cords separately, 
of various lengths, any one of which will 
fit into all her heating appliances. It will 
also enable her to make cord repairs 
easily and promptly. The new plug is de- 
signed to fit all makes of toasters, stoves, 
irons, room heaters or any other heating 
appliance. 

The contact used in the plug fits either 
flat or round terminals. Being formed of 
two pieces of different design, it offers flat 
surface to make contact with flat terminal 
and round surface to make contact with 
round terminal. The device is made of 
black composition, heat proof, highly 
polished, and is being marketed under the 
trade name “Plugall.’”’ 


Portable Blower 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 





_ A portable blower with fan and motor 
inclosed is being offered by the Clements 


Manufacturing 
Street, Chicago. 


This device, which is designed for blow- 
ing dust from electrical machinery, fur- 
niture, etc., is made of aluminum and 
weighs 6 lb. It is delivered with 25 ft. 
of tg for attaching to an electric light 
socket. 


Company, 601 Fulton 








Washing Machine with Reverse 
Cylinder Action 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A washing machine that operates on the 
reversing cylinder principle is being of- 
fered, under the trade name “G. R. S.,” 
by the General Railway Signal Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. This company has 
hitherto made only safety appliances for 
railroads and trolley lines, the washing 
machine being its first departure into the 
household appliance field. 

The machine is built on a structural 
steel frame, enameled white or gray. The 
tub is either copper or galvanized Armco 
iron enameled. The perforated cylinder 
of white maplewood makes one revolution 
and then reverses. The clothes are car- 
ried through the water and dropped forty- 
four times a minute. A swinging wringer 
with reversible drainboard may be locked 
in five positions. 

Other features of the machine are: 
Double worm gear drive, 3-hp. splash- 
proof motor, all working parts sealed in a 
life-long lubricant, making oiling unneces- 
sary, and large steel swivel casters. The 
capacity is eight sheets, and the floor 
space occupied is 244 x 28 in. 

















Duplex Receptacle with 
Hinged Doors 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A duplex receptacle with two individual 
hinged doors is being made by the Bryant. 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

hen the receptacle is not in use the 
closed doors are even with the surface of 
the plate. A thumb “index” is provided 
for easy opening of each door. 

This device, known as the “Spartan 
duplex receptacle No. 25, with plate No. 
579,” is for use with two-bladed plugs 
of parallel or tandem style. 








Small Lighting Plant 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A small generating plant for operation 
on kerosene or gasoline has been de- 
veloped by the Matthews Company, Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 

This plant, known as the “Ker-o-el,” is 
rated at 800 watts to 1,000 watts at 32 
volts and is equipped with either an 80- 
amp.-hr. or a 160-amp.-hr. battery. Air 
cooling is used for farm operation and 
water cooling for marine work. It is self- 
cranking and has an automatic stop to 
operate when the battery is fully charged. 
The control board is mounted over the 
generator and is fitted with a fused line 
switch and an ampere-hour meter and a 
starting-box circuit breaker. 





Cap Catch for Candle-Lengt 
Socket 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A new push socket of the candle length 
type, which is being manufactured by the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, has an improved cap catch 
which enables the socket shell and switch 
to be attached to the cap by a slight 
turn of the fiber candle shell. An oppo- 
site turn detaches the candle, socket and 
switch so that they can be lifted from the 
cap. 

The new cap has a concentric sleeve 
over the enlarged end, in which are three 
notches, coinciding with similar notches 
in the cap proper, spaced to receive thrag 
short stubs projecting at the bottom of 
the fiber candle. When the fiber candle 
is inserted in the cap and given a slight 
turn the sleeve moves with it and the 
holding stubs of the candle follow hori- 
zontal slits in the stationary cap. The 
candle is therefore locked and held at 
three distinct points. 


The socket will hold any standard size 
lamp. 





Day-Color Lamps for Store Use 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A lamp which, by means of a colored 
glass filter, is designed to produce light 
resembling natural daylight has been de- 
veloped by the Western Electric Company. 
The lamp is intended especially for use 
in stores where color comparisons are fre- 
quently necessary, such as dry goods and 
clothing stores. 

Ordinary artificial light, the maker ex- 
plains, contains a large proportion of red, 
orange and yellow rays, which must be 
absorbed by some means to produce a 
light of daylight quality. This the new 
“Day-Color” lamp is said to accomplish, 
by means of a colored glass filter. The 
color is in the glass and is guaranteed not 
to fade or otherwise change. 

The lamp is covered by a heavy hood, 
which is shown removed in the accom- 
panying illustration, so that the filter 
door, which is here open, may be seen. 
The lamp casing is of copper, the upright 
support is of drawn-brass tubing heavily 
copper plated, the base is of cast brass or 
bronze and the projecting ends of the deck 
plate—the actual foundation of the lamp 
—are of cast iron, finished in black lac- 
quer.- A 150-watt Mazda C lamp is used. 
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Large Size Nitrogen Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


Believing that the success of the small 
50-watt milk-white nitrogen lamp has 
created a demand for a lamp embodying 
the attractive features of this type, but 
with longer life and greater illumination, 
the, Liberty Appliance Corporation, 249 
East Forty-third Street, New York City, 
has developed a new line of nitrogen 
lamps, called “Liberty Nitrogen Opalites.” 
The new lamps are similar to the C-4 
lamps, except that they are not tipless and 
come only in larger sizes, 100-watt and 
200-watt. 

In these larger sizes, the maker says, 
the lamps give the same soft radiant- 
diffused light as do those of the smaller 
size, but, made in these sizes, they make 
it possible for each socket to contribute 
greater illumination where it is frequently 
needed without the necessity of additional 
wiring or other attachments. 

Hospital operating rooms, opticians’ of- 
fices, stores and homes requiring unusu- 
ally good diffusion of light will find these 
pene especially applicable, the maker de- 
clares. 





Double-Pointed Electric Iron 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 19. 


A six-pound, double-point electric iron, 
with two hot points instead of one, so that 
the operator can iron with the backward 
and forward movements of the iron, is 
being offered by the Central Flatiron Man- 
ufacturing Company, Johnson City, N. Y. 

Besides enabling sleeves, pleats and 
tucks to be more easily ironed, the maker 
says, the double point protects the switch 
plug should the iron be dropped from the 
ironing board. The iron is equipped with 
green and red heater cord with sepa- 
rate cord plug and is protected by flexible 
piano wire coil spring at the switch plug; 
it also has a plug guard which acts as a 
guide for putting the switch plug in posi- 
tion. The sheathed heating element is 
easily removed. 

The iron is 7% in. long, 3§ in. wide and 
is provided with a nickel-plated stand. 








Diffusing Industrial Lighting 


Fixture 

From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 

High efficiency combined with uniform 
light distribution and low intrinsic brill- 
iancy devoid of annoyance to the eye were 
the advantages sought for in designing 
the new ‘“‘Maxolite diffuser,” which is be- 
ing offered by the Central Electric Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

The glass globe of the new lighting unit 





is 5 in. in diameter and has its lower part 
frosted. The 22-in. enameled-steel reflect- 
ing shade, because of its large size, it is 
claimed, tends to eliminate and soften 
shadows and its curvature is designed to 
do away with glare. A deflector plate is 
fitted closely around the neck of the, lamp 
to prevent loss of light in the top of the 
fixture. There are said to be,no parts of 
the lighted surfaces which can collect 
dust and the reflector and globe are easily 
accessible to a duster. 

The new unit is recommended for use 
with a 200-watt gas-filled lamp, with 9 ft. 
to 14 ft. spacing, mounted at a height of 
from 11 ft. to 14 ft. A unit for use with 
100-watt or 150-watt lamps is also manu- 
factured. 


Automatic Toaster for 
Restaurant Use 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A toaster so constructed that when the 
slices of bread are thoroughly toasted a 
timing arrangement turns off the current 
is being offered by the Strite Automatic 
Toaster Company, 422 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The machine consists of two parts—an 
aluminum base containing the timing 
arrangement, and, placed upon it, the 
mica covered oven equipped with five 
electric heating elements. The toaster is 
made in only one size, having a capacity 
of four slices. When additional capacity 
is wanted, two or more machines may be 
installed on a single aluminum base. A 
single machine is 12 in. square at the base, 
stands 14 in. high, and weighs 18 lb. It 
can be equipped for either alternating or 
direct current up to 220 volts. Working 
at full capacity, it consumes 2,750 watts, 
but switches regulate the current for only 
two or three slices of bread. 

By pressing two small levers, the slices 


of bread in the receiver are lowered into 
the oven, the current is turned on, and 
the timing arrangement is so engaged 
that the toasting proceeds without any 
further attention from the attendant. 











Two-Stage Radio Amplifier 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A two-stage radio amplifier is being 
made by the Clapp Eastham Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. The entire instrument 
is mounted on one panel of bakelite, 7 
in. x 7 in. <A switch is provided for 
changing the connections for one-stage or 
two-stage amplification as desired, and 
an auxiliary negative “‘C’ battery may be 
connected to convenient posts. It is said 
that the amplification is high and par- 
ticularly free from disturbing noises. 




















Washer with Centrifugal 
Wringer 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A new washing machine that washes, 
boils, rinses and wringer-dries without the 
use of a wringer, all without removing the 
clothes from the machine, has been put on 
the market, under the trade name of 
“Klymax,” by the Home Utilities Com- 
pany, 17 North State Street, Chicagce. 

In construction the machine has two 
main parts, an upper and a lower tub 
Between the two is a gas heater, which 
heats and boils the clothes in the upper 
tub while they are being washed. The 
washing itself is done on the vacuum and 
suction principle. When the tubful of 
washed clothes is ready for its first rins- 
ing a faucet is opened and the soapy 
water runs into the lower tub, or reser- 
voir. The upper tub of clothes is then 
filled with fresh water, drained and put 
intocentrifugal motion, wringing the clothes 
dry. The soapy water in the lower reser- 
voir has by this time been cleared and 
may be pumped back ready for the next 
tub of clothes. The dirt which has set- 
tled at the bottom of the reservoir is 
allowed to run off into the drain. 

The capacity of the machine is eight 
sheets. It is equipped with a belt-con- 
nected 3-hp. motor. All parts coming in 
contact with the water and clothes are 
made of aluminum, copper and brass. 








Rubber Insulator for 
End-Splices 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


For use on end-splices in outlet boxes, 
junction boxes and fittings and in fix- 
tures, the Elasticap Company, Hoboken, 
N. J., is putting out new code rubber- 
splice insulators, called ‘“‘Elasticaps,” de- 
signed to eliminate grounding and pre- 
vent short-circuits. The device is like a 
small rubber “hood,” and is slipped on 
splices where No. 14, No. 16 or No. 18 
wires are spliced together in two-wire 
or three-wire combinations. To make the 
best use of it, the manufacturer suggests 
making up end-splices one inch long, 
snipping off any excess length with the 
wire-cutters, and _ soldering smoothly. 
For small fixture wire splices, such as 
two No. 18 wires, turn back the end of 


the splice 3 in. before soldering, when 
it will be found the cap fits snugly. The 
first issue, or house-wirjing size, will cor- 
respond in color to the usual rubber in- 
sulation on wires, and will be known as 
the “2 No. 14 size.” 
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Most people are willing to believe that 
fixture men are pirates, but this is the first 
authentic and undeniable proof of the fact. 
Here we have W. F. Wakefield, dean of 
the lighting-fixture fraternity, surrounded 
by four of his crew. If the two on the 
right are not pirates, what are they? Yo- 
ho! and a jar of strawberry jam! People 
who want fixtures from the Wakefield com- 
pany will have to get them before July, as 
no yachtsman can be expected to work 
during regatta week. The interlake race 
meet, of which Mr. Wakefield is commo- 
dore, will occur at Erie this year, and from 
July 11 to 18 Commodore Wakefield will 
quit boxing fixtures and box the compass. 





The Erner & Hopkins Company, 
jobbers and dealers in electrical sup- 
plies and machinery, Columbus, Ohio, 
which recently suffered the loss of its 
building by fire, is now temporarily 
located at 166 N. High Street, Colum- 
bus. Later announcement will be made 
regarding the company’s new home. 


C. C. Lovejoy, formerly commercial 
manager of the Ft. Smith Light & 
Traction Company, Ft. Smith, Ark., has 
been appointed new-business manager 
of. the Commercial Electrical Supply 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. S. Buller, formerly of the commer- 
cial department of the Public Service 
Electric Company of New Jersey, has 
joined the sales organization of the 
Mohawk Electrical Supply Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and will specialize on 


lamp sales and lighting installation 
work. 


Shapiro & Aronson, Inc., of 2) 
Warren Street, New York City, have 
received a citation from the chief of 
staff of the Purchase, Storage and 
Traffic Division of the War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. The certifi- 
cate of merit is awarded tothe firm 
“for making prompt deliveries and 
otherwise co-operating with the Con- 
struction Division of the Army.” 


Cox, Nostrand & Gunnison of 105i 
Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 
have begun the manufacture and sale 
of fixtures and will do contracting. 
They are capitalized at $10,000 and the 
partners are E. L. Cox, E. H. Nostrand 
and F. Gunnison. 


F. J. Zorn, formerly manager of the 
Pacific States Electric Company of 
Seattle, Wash., has severed his connec- 
tions with that firm to become presi- 
dent of the Electric Appliance Company 
of Seattle. 





Young. 


The Mountain State Electric Com- 
pany of Charleston, W. Va., has been 
organized to operate a general electric 
The capital 
stock is $100,000, and the incorporators 
are H. R. Stapp, R. S. White, Fred O. 
Blue, C. G. Peters and R. E. McCabe, 


and plumbing business. 


all of Charleston. 


The Electric Service Company, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., is another new organ- 
It will handle general con- 
struction work, power equipment, motor 
repairs, etc., with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The incorporators are George 
L. Forest of Earsel, W. Va.; James L. 
Dillon, Gordon L. Hawes, James L. 


Burke and Harry J. McDonald, all of 
Huntington. 


ization. 


The Electric Specialty Sales Company 
of Indianapolis, Ind., was recently in- 
The directors 
of the company are Isaac P. Geese, Karl 


corporated for $30,000. 


G. Whitney and Frederick M. Dicker- 
man. 


The Frank Adam Electric Company 
of St. Louis, Mo., for the second time 
in a year and a half has been forced to 
build an addition to its plant. The new 
building will bring the area covered by 


the entire Adam Electric Company 


plant to two city blocks. 


H. W. Young, president of the Delta- 
Star Electric Company, Chicago, is 
receiving the sympathy of his friends 
on the death of his wife, Dorothy S. 
Mrs. 


industry as a hostess but had accom- 
panied her husband for years on his 


extended business trips and added to a 
charming personality a business ability 
that had been of no small assistance to 


him. 














Apparently the first wave of Walter Cary’s 
golf wand was successful. The clubhouse 
windows are still intact and the gallery 
has not suffered a single casualty. Envi- 
able as is the honor of being vice-president 
of the Westinghouse Lamp Company, if 
we were going to do a little job of Cary- 
coveting we’d pick on his ability to chastise 
the berry of the golf in February. 


Young was not only 
widely known among members of the 








You can’t seem to keep a good man away 


from wood chopping. Look at George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln! And 
then there’s T. L. Barnes, pictured above, 
who, until recently, was manager of the 
rubber-covered wire department of the B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company, at Akron, 
Ohio. At least 66% per cent of the axmen 
mentioned became Presidents of the United 
States and in these, the days of whispered 
nominations, we’re wishing Neighbor Barnes 
the best of luck. 





British ColumbiaCo-operators 
at Vancouver, May 31 


The Vancouver Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers will hold 
a great co-operation meeting in Van- 
couver on Monday and Tuesday, May 
31 and June 1. Among those with the 


" pig “co-operative” idea who will attend 


this meeting, according to a letter just 
received from Secretary R. G. Har- 
greaves, will be W. L. Goodwin, Samuel 
Adams Chase, Harry Kirkland, W. H. 
Morton and J. M. Wakeman. 





The Perry-Mann Electric Company, 
Inc., of Columbia, S. C., announces the 
addition to its staff of Col. A. M. Jack- 
son, formerly of the supply department, 
General Electric Company, who as- 
sumed the duties of sales manager on 
May 1. It also announces the election 
of W. L: Perry as secretary, to suc- 
ceed M. L. Mann, whose resignation be- 
came effective on April 1. “The Perry- 
Mann Company,” according to a state- 
ment just issued, “will continue to 
handle its present line of electrical 
products and aims to conduct its busi- 
ness in accordance with the strictest 
interpretation of the principles em- 
bodied in the Goodwin Plan.” Mr. 
Mann, the former secretary, has organ- 
ized the Mann Electric Supply Com- 
pany at Columbia, S. C., with a capital- 
ization of $100,000. Associated with him 
is J. K. Nettles, a well-known attorney 
and business man of Columbia. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 








Chain Store Organization 
Opens Model Electric Shop 


The Stroud-Michael Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has just opened a 
new store at 2043 East Ninth Street, 
a few steps from the retail shopping 
center of the city. The company’s 
original shop in the Old Arcade will 
be continued. 

Stroud-Michael will use the new 
store as a model for their entire 
chain of electric shops, which extends 
from Pittsburg to Grand Rapids and 
as far south as Cincinnati. The dec- 
orations have been designed by one 
of the most successful decorators in 
the Middle West; the windows are 
the work of the same craftsman who 
-recently installed windows for the 
Taylor Company of Cleveland, said 
to be the equal of any display win- 
dows between Marshall Field of Chi- 
cago and Lord & Taylor of New 
York. 

The company handles Laun-dry-ette 
washing machines, Apex vacuum 
cleaners, Standard electric ranges, 
Packard lamps, Whirlpool dishwash- 
ers, Simplex ironers, American 








This is J. E. Davidson, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Nebraska Light & 


Power Company, Omaha, who holds the 
record for having been president of more 
sections of the N. E. L. A. at sundry times 
and places than any other fisherman. From 
Montpelier to Walla Walla they call him 
Davey, and to a man like that it’s nothing 
to dig up on short notice this kind of a fish 
and rod and this suitable background and 
disguise when somebody offers to take his 
picture—goggles and all. 





Beauty irons and Universal hollow 
ware. The firm is composed of B. E. 
Stroud, C. A. Stroud and J. M. 
Michael. 





geen 














The charming young woman was stylishly 
garbed in a filmy creation of white, had 
bobbed hair, and wore sox. And sitting 
beside her on the porch steps, his arm 
shamelessly encircling her waist, sat the 
dignified commercial manager of the Wis- 
consin-Minnesota Light & Power Company 
—M. B. Wheeler! 





The City Electrical Company, elec- 
trical contractor, with offices in the 
Board of Trade Building, Wheeling, W. 
Va., has now opened a retail store in 
the first floor of the building, for the 
sale of lighting fixtures and appliances. 
W. E. Rodenback is manager. 


The Radice Electric Company, of 54 
West Thirteenth Street, New York 
City, has opened up a branch store at 
2112 Quarry Road, New York City. 
This company is engaged in electrical 
contracting and also handles electrical 
appliances. 


The Elm City Electric Fixture Com- 
pany, Inc., of New Haven, Conn., has 
been organized with a capital stock of 
$15,000, to start business immediately 
as dealers in electrical supplies, fix- 
tures, etc. The organizers are Theo- 
dore Schmolk, now engaged in the elec- 
trical business at 88 Franklin Street; 
Charles Schmolk and S. S. Cohen. 


The Service Station Equipment Com- 
pany of Portland, Ore., has been organ- 
ized by John Guy Wilson, W. H. 
Masters and J. Walker, to engage in 
selling, repairing and recharging elec- 
tric storage batteries and also to deal 
in motor vehicles and accessories. 


The Covic Electric Company an- 
nounces that it has moved its offices 
temporarily to 110 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City. 


The Modern Electric Company, Inc. 
of Torrington, Conn., has been organ- 
ized to carry on a general electrical 
merchandise business, contracting, etc. 
The men interested in the new com- 
pany are: Luke Carlin, Shelton Street, 
Torrington; George L. Vannais, Albany 
Place, West Hartford, and E. B. Van 
Norden, Torrington, Conn. The capital 
stock of the new concern is $50,000. 


Curry & Will, Inc., is the name of a 
new electrical store in Forest Grove, 
Ore. The new firm will do both dealing 
and contracting. 


The Wolff Electric Works have opened 
a new electric shop at 65 North Ninth 
Street, Portland, Ore., and will special- 
ize in rewinding and repair work. 


The Community Electric Company of 


San Francisco, Cal., has opened an 
attractive electric shop on Sutter 
Street. 

Max Loewenthal, San Francisco 


agent for the Blue Bird Appliance Com- 
pany, is opening a series of small elec- 
tric shops in San Francisco, to handle 
Blue Bird washing machines. 


The Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany of Crown Point, Ind., is opening 
a new store at Anderson, Ind., for the 
sale of electrical appliances. 


The J. C. Heifner Manufacturing 
Company of Ashland, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000, to deal in electrical supplies 
and appliances and to do all kinds of 
electrical work. The incorporators are 
Seth Gongwer, J. C. Heifner, John 
Switzer, Clyde C. Shérick and O. J. 
Curfman. 














Like the tongue, the bit and the rudder— 
a little member which doeth great things 
is the collar button. Here you see the 
buttoning of it constituting Frank Frue- 
auff’s 139th job. The other 138, you remem- 
ber, are merely the directorships of as 
many utility companies the country over, 
including Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
in which he is partner. 
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Ironing Machine with Gas- 
Heated Shoe 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A new ironing machine with gas-heated 
shoe and motor-driven roller has recently 
been brought out by the Barnett Foundry 
& Machine Company of Irvington, N 
under the trade name “Capitol.” 

A feature of the machine is the method 
of control of the motor and roller by a 
foot lever, which is arranged so that the 
hands are left entirely free for the han- 
dling and guiding of the materials to be 
ironed. The side frames are cast in one 


piece, connected to each other by rigid 
angle irons. The gears are covered by 
guards. The feed board, rack and shelves 


are made of fiber board, instead of wood, 
thus eliminating, the maker says, the pos- 
sibility of cracking, checking or absorb- 
ing moisture. A waxing cloth is supplied 
with the machine for cleaning and waxing 
the shoe. 

The finish is aluminum paint, with white 
enameled table and feed board. 














Shade Covers 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A substitute for Argentine cloth shade 
covers is now being manufactured by 
Green, Green & Green, 211 E. Forty-eighth 
Street, Chicago. Shade covers made from 
this material, which is said to be the equal 
of Argentine cloth in all respects, are 
priced as follows: For a 29-in. top with 
a 15-in. flounce, $18 a dozen; for a 22-in. 
top with a 12-in. flounce, $15 a dozen. 
These prices are for shade covers hemmed 
at the bottom. 








Violet Ray Machine de Luxe 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


The illustration shows the violet-ray 
machine made by the Re-nu-life Electric 














Company, Detroit, Mich., known as its 
“model de luxe.” It delivers two quali- 
ties of high frequency electricity and in- 
cludes a self-contained ozone generator. 
By means of a three-way switch conven- 
iently placed on the highly polished 
mahogany-finished plate, a current may 
be selected for internal treatments; or a 
current for external treatments may be 
selected with no further adjustment of the 
controlling knob; or the current may be 
completely turned off the violet ray and 
the ozone generator put into operation for 
inhalation. The ozone is filtered by pass- 
ing through pine needle oil before being 
inhaled. All metal parts are nickeled. 


Other models of violet-ray machines 
made by this company are a small porta- 
ble outfit built in a carrying case; one 
ivory finished, designed for beauty parlor 
use; a larger portable with carrying case 
separate; one designed for dentists’ use; 
and one built in a self-contained carrying 
case. 





Lamp Guards for Steel 
Reflectors 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


Steel lamp guards designed to fit on 
any type of metal reflectors are being 
offered by Frank W. Morse, 289 Congress 
Street, Boston. 

These reflectors are of heavy galvanized 
steel with electro-welded joints. They 
clamp around the edge of the reflector and 
are held firmly in place by a screw-eye 
bolt. Padlocks are furnished with the 
guards if desired. The guards are made 
to fit reflectors from 6 in. to 24 in. in 
diameter. A shallow type of guard is 
made for bowl-shaped reflectors, and for 
the street-lamp type of reflector guards 
11 in. or 12 in. deep are used. 








Two-Stage Amplifier and 
Detector 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


Two amplifying transformers mounted 
on one base make up the two-stage ampli- 
fier of the International Radio Telegraph 
Company, 326 Broadway, New York City. 
This apparatus is designed for use with 
standard audion tubes having four contact 
bases. The amount of amplification is 
variable by means of a filament rheostat 
which controls both tubes. This amplifier, 
it is claimed, will ordinarily give about 350 
times the signal intensity had by con- 
necting the telephone directly to the au- 
dion, and a single stage will usually give 
about twenty times this intensity. <A 
modification is provided by a switch whicn 
changes the internal connection to either 
one-stage or two-stage as may be re- 
quired. 


This amplifier may be used as a single- 
stage device even though one of its tubes 
is broken or burned out. Should it be 
desired to use the amplifier with a crys- 
tal detector, a modified transformer can be 
supplied for the first stage. 
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Washing Machine with Electri- 
cally Operated Pump 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 

There are three distinctive points about 
the ‘‘Berkshire,” the new washing machine 
made by the Pittsfield Machine & Tool 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 

First, it has a pump, electrically oper- 
ated, which pumps the water out of the 
tub into the sink or drain, disposing of 15 
gal. of water in five minutes. Second, the 
non-reversing, perforated, wooden cylinder 
(octagonal, each side made of four 
wooden slats) is given more effective mo- 
tion and prevented from tangling the 
clothes by revolving eccentrically, the 
bearings being 2 in. off center, so that 
the clothes are lifted and dropped about 
4 in. through the suds at every turn. 
Third, the adjustable wringer rolls may be 
so tilted that the clothes fall into the 
rolls and the fingers need not be brought 
within 4 in. of the wringer. 

Other features are the slip clutch, to 
protect the 4-hp. motor; worm drive cut 
gears and the flexible joint to give perfect 
alignment and save vibration in the shaft 
to driving gears. The machine is finished 
in gray and scarlet. It occupies a floor 
space 25 in. square, costs 23 cents an hour 
to run (at the 10-cent rate) and has a 
capacity of six sheets. 





Double-Horn Factory Signal 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A double-horn factory signal has been 
developed by the Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, Ill. This 
signal is designed. to be placed in a pas- 
sageway where it is desired that the 
sound be projected both ways along the 
direction of the passage. The body is cast 
brass and is tapped for conduit. 


Electric Oven 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


An asbestos lined electric oven has 
recently been developed by the Bestov 
Manufacturing Company of Seattle, Wash. 

The oven is made of uniform colored 
blue steel with corrugated tin lining. It 
has wire grates, a large glass drop made 











of special annealed glass, 8 ft. of asbes- 
tos covered heater cord and a two-piece 


plug. It stands on four nickel plated legs 
4 in. high. The oven itself measures 13 
xX 23 x 238. 


3estov products are being marketed by 
the Electrical Sales Company, Peoples 
Gas Building, Chicago, and by the Pacific 
Hastern Trading Company, Bitel Building, 











Seattle, Wash. 
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Multiple Christmas Tree 
Outfit 


From Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1920. 

- A multiple Christmas tree out- 
fit for 110/120 volts has just been 
developed by Betts & Betts, New 
York City. With this new outfit, 
the maker declares, one dead 
lamp cannot “kill” all the others— 
said to be a common objection to 
series outfits. The lamps are 
shaped like small birds and ani- 
mals, no two being alike, and are 
colored. Each lamp consumes one 
watt. 


Portable Tilting Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


H. G. McFaddin & Company, 38 Warren 
Street, New York City, have recently put 
on the market the Dresalite, a portable 
lamp equipped with an adjustable shade 
which can be tilted or turned to deflect 
the light in any direction. The fixture 
can be attached by two small screws to 
the back of the mirror frame or support 
of the dresser or to the head of the bed. 








Direct-Current Ceiling Fan 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


The Hunter Fan & Motor Company, 34 
West Thirty-seventh Street, New York 
City, is offering for 1920 a new direct 
current ceiling fan, patterned in appear- 
ance after the type “C” line of alternat- 
ing current ceiling fans. This line of 
direct current ceiling fans will be known 
as-type “L’” for the plain type and type 
“LO” for the ornamental. The fans will 
be furnished either with or without the 
adjustable blade feature. They are fin- 
ished in oxidized copper and are equipped 
with three-speed switches, maximum 215 
and minimum 150. The wattage con- 
sumption is 75 watts and the fans can be 
supplied with from 100 to 120 voltage or 
from 200 to 220 voltage. 


Portable Electrically Operated 
Machine for Flat Sanding 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 

On account of its portability, the flat 
sanding machine recently placed on the 
market by the Universal Machine Prod- 
ucts Company, 320 North Ervay Street, 
Dallas, Tex., can be used for the finishing 
of coaches, ships and other large as- 
sembled pieces, besides for many purposes 
in mills and wood-working shops. The 
sanding wheel is driven through gears by 
means of a Westinghouse motor, which 
can be supplied with energy from a lamp 


socket on either a direct or alternating 
current circuit. 











Combined Ceiling and 
Reading Light 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 





An ornamental lighting fixture with a 
center lamp that may be pulled down close 
to a table for use as a reading lamp has 
been developed by the Majestic Heater 
Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Ordinarily the fixture has the appear- 
ance of the common four-light fixture, 
but the center lamp has flexible cord 
wound on a reel in the fixture which un- 
winds when the lamp is pulled down. 





Slip-On Reed Shades for 
Portable Lamps 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


Hatheway & Knott, Inc., of 120 Liberty 
Street, New York City, agents for the 
Rattan Manufacturing Company of New 
Haven, Conn., announce the addition of 
a new feature to their line of “Rattan” 
portable lamps, in the slip-on reed shades. 
These reed shades are detachable and 
can be used on other portables and over 
different silk shades. They are made 
in a number of styles and shapes, with 
both open and closed top. The finishes 
are Pompeian green, mahogany, ecru 
enamel, gray enamel, brown enamel, old 
ivory, white enamel, light pink enamel, 
light blue enamel, frosted brown and 
frosted blue. 




















Lighting Device for 


Stenographers 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A device for lighting and magnifying 
the copy which is being read by the 
operator of a typewriter has been devel- 
oped by the Lineatime Manufacturing ' 
Company, Inc., Rochester, N. 2 

This device, which is to be mounted 
at the back of the typewriter, illuminates 
one line of the copy at a time, which is 
seen magnified through a lens. The lens 
is longitudinal, magnifying the letters 
lengthwise only. It is of amber glass, de- 
signed, the maker says, to filter out some 
of the injurious light rays. 




















One-Twentieth-Horsepower 
Motor 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A split-phase induction-type motor of 
1-20 hp. at 1,725 r.p.m. has been de- 
veloped by the Bodine Electric Company, 
2256 West Ohio Street, Chicago. The 
manufacturers claim liberal proportioning 
of all parts subject to wear, regardless of 
the small size of the motor. 

Substantially the same cutout mecha- 
nism is used as in the larger-size motors 
of the same manufacture. It is con- 
sidered by the makers essential that this 
cutout mechanism shall be such as to in- 
sure uninterrupted service, no matter how 
small the motor. Two larger sizes of the 
same general construction are being de- 
veloped and will be offered as soon as pro- 
duction is under way. 








Small Capacity Battery 
Charging Set 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1920. 


A battery charging outfit with a capac- 
ity of 250 watts and capable of recharging 
from one to four auto starting and light- 
ing batteries at one time is a new product 
peg Hobart Brothers Company, Troy, 

io. 

This outfit, though much smaller than 
the other similar products of this manu- 
facturer, continues the same features— 
ball-bearing equipment, automatic voltage 
control, allowing different voltage bat- 
teries to be charged at the same time, 
ample capacity for the rating, and a com- 
plete panel board mounted on top of the 
motor generator. 

It is designed especially for the’ small 
garage which wishes to give service only 
to customers. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 


(Continued from page 267) 








Ted’s Electrical Shop, 222 Lexington 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., has just been 
opened by Meredith Scatcherd, for the 
general sale of electrical appliances and 
for repair service. 


J. H. Thompson, electrical contractor, 
of Toronto, Ohio, is planning to open a 
retail store in the near future. 





J. A. Arenz, president of the United States 
Electric Company, Peoria, IIL, has found a 
stenographer who chews not, neither doth 


she knit. She’s never late in the morning; 
matinees do not make her uneasy on Sat- 
urday noons, and she never recoifs a 
permanent wave in the midst of a letter. 
But over to the northeast of his elbow, 
and an eighth of a fathom below the radi- 
ant heater, there ought to be a little push- 
button. And our guess is that the slight- 
est of buzzes serves to summon a secretary 
equipped with a captivating smile and a 
pencil with a broken point! Period, para- 
graph. 





The _Lacey-Miller Company has 
opened a completely equipped retail 
shop in Kokomo, Ind. The proprietors 
are LeRoy Lacey and G. C. Miller, for- 
merly manager of the lighting depart- 
ment of the Elgin, IIl., headquarters of 
the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad 
Company. 


The Sobell Lighting Fixture Com- 
pany has opened a store at 257 Livonia 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the sale 
of electric fixtures and supplies and 
also for contracting. Louis Sobelman 
is the proprietor. 


The Acme Automatic Alarm, Inc., of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $250,000 to deal 
in systems and apparatus for fire 
alarms. The organizers are George 
Greenspun and Malcolm Vine, both of 
Bridgeport, and J. T. Delaney of Fair- 
field. 

The Electric Shop, Inc., is a new 
retail store at Beckley, W. Va., which 
will handle everything electrical. W. 
E. Moorefield is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, which 
will also engage in general contracting 
in Beckley and neighboring coal fields. 


The University Gas & Electric 
Appliance & Repair Company, Seattle, 
Wash., has opened a new retail shop at 
4136 Fourteenth Avenue Northeast, 
which will specialize in electric fixtures 
to order. 


The H. F. Electric Company, contrac- 
tor-dealers, a new incorporation, has 
opened for business at 547 Saratoga 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The incorpo- 
rators are H. Fischbach, M. Rothenberg 
and M. Wolper. 


The Household Electric Service Com- 
pany is a new company at 7902 Third 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., and will do 
contracting and merchandising. 


The Electric Power & Appliance 
Company, Yakima, Wash., has been 
formed by Albert L. Schroeder, C. H. 
Kirvy and Arthur L. Fullbright, with 
capital stock of $25,000, to operate a 
retail store. 


The Weston Battery Company of 
Waterbury, Conn., has been incorpo- 
rated to deal in batteries, etc. The in- 
corporators are Samuel Tafel, 330 Wil- 
low Street, Waterbury; Harry Weston, 
Jr., and Fred S. Barnes of New Haven. 


R. H. Rochon has opened a store at 
2311 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass., for merchandising as well as 
contracting. 


The Yale Electrical Specialties Shop 
is a new store at 821 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. R. Gerst is the pro- 
prietor. 


The Jaffer Electric Company, con- 
tractor-dealer, formerly of Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York City, is now at 
244 West Thirtieth Street, New York 
City. 




















Our own C. L. Funnell, jingle jerker, rhyme 
arranger and general staff poet to ELEc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING, is normally known 
as “Funny” and it fits. During the war the 
Germans were horribly afraid that Funnell 
would get into the army. They knew 
that if he ever walked or motored or tanked 
or flew up to the front and talked the way 
“Funny” does all their men would think 
the war was a joke and start for home. 
So with devilish ingenuity they continued 
to have him turned down by every branch 
of the United States service from trench 
digging up to aviation. Finally he slipped 
in and this picture was taken to prove it— 
right in front of the airplane propeller 
factory that Lieut. C. L. Funnell, U. S. N. 
R. F., with his sleeves rolled up, bossed for 
the navy up to the time the Germans threw 
up their hands and stopped the war. 





The Blennerhasset Electric Company, 
recently incorporated, has opened its 
business at 209 Seventh Street, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va. The concern will en- 
gage in a general electrical business. 
The officers are H. R. Sapp, president; 
R. S. White, vice-president; L. G. 
Huffman, secretary-treasurer; H.. H. 
Flynn, wiring manager; R. W. Martin, 
sales manager. 

















In electrical circles P. M. Booher is introduced as commercial agent of the Indiana 
Railway & Light Company—on those rare oceasions when some one is found who knows 


him not. 


To our way of thinking, however, his real job consists of being vice-president 
of the Kokomo (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce. 


When he arrived at Salt Lake City to 


attend the recent conclave of Rotary Clubs, a local motor car agency proffered an Apper- 
son 8 for his use, and a fair goddess of guidance graciously volunteered to point out 


the principal parkways. 


What we want to know is how one gets oneself elected to a 


Chamber of Commerce. 











